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ve Wide Weortd 
EEDOM OF THE MARKETS—Retailers met code price controls and 


sal 
ales taxes head-on in the annual convention of the National Retail Dry 


G . . 
cods Association. David Ovens (right), re-elected president, confers 


e . 
n results with Edgar J. Kaufmann, Pittsburgh department store head 
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will remain in session for 


l 
] 


ah adjournment would have 
been indicated. But even the top- 
heavy Democratic majority in the 
House demurred vocally and 
Senators will do considerable 


pruning. 
Hasn't Lost Grip 

rhis does not mean the President 
s lost his grip on Capitol Hill. His 
fingers were burned just a trifle, just 
1ough to be annoying, not enough 
cally to reduce their power measur- 
bly. In asking for power not only to 
spend nearly $5 billions without Con- 
eress saying how, and for power to 
do virtually anything in the govern- 
ment he wanted without further sanc- 
tion, not to mention the right to jail 
ind fine objectors, he was just testing 
che ice. It was not quite thick enough 
for the whoie wagon at once. But 
the freight will be carried across in 
ackloads, except some of the heavier 


parts. 


To Extend NRA as Is 
Che President will ask for contin- 
uation of NRA _ with very few 
changes, it now appears. This is the 
easiest way out. Too many trouble- 
some points loom if the whole subject 
is opened up in discussing new legis- 
lation. First hint was in attempt to 
slip continuing power over in 
$5-billion bill. Price-fixing for . .:- 
ural resources industries seems defi- 
itely determined. No other produc- 
tion control even possibly effective 
has been discovered. And several in- 
custries will fight with every legal 
resource available if deprived of pres- 
ent psice control measures. 


No Change in 7-A 
Even the troublesome Section 7-A 
about which hopes for revision were 
so strong in labor breasts, and about 
which such perturbation in auto and 
other circles existed, seems destined 
to be unchanged, for another year. 


New Fiscal Plans 

Complete flexibility in federal fis- 
cal arrangements is promised from 
the modified bond issuing authority 
planned. About $9 billions of new 
bonds would be authorized, and re- 
tirement of one issue could be suc- 
ceeded by a new one without new 
authority. Wider distribution of bond 
ownership and lower interest cost to 
the government are hoped for. 
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y ashington Bulletin 


wASHINGTON (B) Business W eek Staff Corres pond lents )—Con- 


some time. Had it been willing 


iss the $4.88 billion emergency measure desired by the Presi- 
without cutting out any of the delegations of legislative power, 





WHAT CONGRESS DID 


The Senate: 
Passed Connally oil bill, 
$100-million crop pro- 
duction bill, S777-mil- 
lion independent offices 


bill. 


Voted $50.000 to con- 
tinue munitions investi- 
gation. 


The House: 
Passed $4.8-billion work 
relief bill, crop produc- 
tion bill, District of 
Columbia appropriation 


bill. 


Voted to continue probe 
of War Department pur- 
chase methods. 











Holding Company Tax 

A graduated tax on dividends paid 
by electric operating companies to 
their holding concerns is the Presi- 
dent’s latest plan in the utility field. 
The tax would start light but mount 
yearly. No doubt whatever exists 
that the President retains a determi- 
naucn to extirpate Wall Street man- 
agement from the power industry to 
‘he extent of his ability. Congress 
seems in accord with this objective. 


Texas Hot Oil Threat 

East Texas is planning to put on a 
show that will frustrate all effort to 
curb oil production, unless Congress 
acts quickly. The special House Com- 
mittee, however, seems in no hurry 
to repair damage caused by twe Su- 
preme Court decision ou the vil code. 
It is disposed appareniy to give 
Texas a chance to demonstrate that 
it can handle the situation. 

Oil legislation, which will shortly 
be proposed by the committe author- 
ined by the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee this week to con- 
sider this subject, will not give Ickes 
the free hand he wants. 


Eastman’s Bills Ready 

Coordinator Eastman’s portfolio of 
transportation bills will be submitted 
in the next few days, with a Presi- 
dential message on the whole ques- 
tion of transportation. ioieaee Tilie 
will include ICC regulation of all 
forms of transportation except the 


air (for which temporarily a special 
commission), also the new 
plan and dismissal wage, compuls 

consolidation of railroads to a limited 


pension 


extent, extension of the life of th 
coordinator’s office, and revision of 
Section 77 of the To eal iptcy Act to 
expedite railroad financial reorgani 
Zation., 


FCC Wants Full Sway 

The Federal Communications C: 
mission wants all the power it can get, 
not only control of Western Union 
and Postal but of teletype, and full 
control over SETVICES, including such 
ICC-like functions as refusing to per- 
mt discontinuance of unprofitable 
lines and offices. Government own- 
ership advocates strongly support 
the proposed degree of regulation, 
thinking it leads in their direction 


Tax Diversion Unchecked 

Valiant effort of highway builders 
ia session here to check diversion of 
gasoline taxes levied for road work 
to other political channels will get 
precisely nowhere. 


Textile Wages Under Fire 

The President is still looking 
askance at low wages in the cotton 
textile industry, as Britain pleads for 
reduced duties on textiles so she can 
buy American exports, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court up- 
holds his right to raise wages and 
reduce hours under the textile code. 


Protest Unionized CCC 

“Unionizing relief” is charged as 
Director Fechner insists union labor 
must be employed in further CC 
construction, Disorganized union cir- 
cles here are cheered at prospect of 
being able to present a united front 
to Congress on one point at least. 


Ickes in Hot Water 

Whatever Ickes gets from Congress 
this session will come because Roose- 
velt puts on the heat. Opposition to 
him from honest critics and pork 
hunters combined is so strong that his 
friends are preparing a strategic re- 
treat. 


Increase Loan Limit 

The Administration is expected to 
endorse the move to increase (from 
$2,000 to $50,000) modernization 
loans which are made by banks and 
private institutions but guaranteed to 
the extent of 20% by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Idea is to 
attract private capital into what has 
been regarded as the RFC field by 
including modernization of factories. 
RFC has found bankers more liberal 
once they have learned RFC is likely 
to approve a loan. 
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Week Week Ago 1930-34 

BUSINESS WEEK INDEX ............-. "64.2 61.6 66.3 2.6 
PRODUCTION 
*® Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 49.5 47.5 32.5 39.5 
*% Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $3,930 $3,684 $7,955 $7,285 
*% Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) *1,275 +1,429 1,230 1,384 
% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 1,778 1,773 1,625 1,652 
TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 92 91 93 107 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 58 56 57 66 
*& Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,657 $3,522 $3,061 $3,967 
% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,391 $5,435 $5,369 $5,189 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.00 $1.03 $.86 $.74 

Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $.127 $.127 $.115 $.104 

Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) o« $32.62 $32.57 $31.17 $31.15 

Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) ; $.088 $.088 $.081 $.095 

All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) 81.1 80.7 72.1 73.0 
FINANCE 

Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,466 $2,466 $2,656 $1,810 

Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’'g member banks (millions) $18,264 $18,158 $16,447 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) . $4 537 $4,553 $4,732 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,970 $3,025 $3,486 

Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $921 $876 $802 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $97.80 $97.95 $103.20 $117.63 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) aes $96.50 $96.38 $88.62 $87.97 

Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% 1% 2.1% 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 3% 3-1% 14% 2.9% 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 274 282 333 648 

* Preliminary + Revised Factor in Business Week Index 
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“| The Business Outlook 


NEITHER the uncertainty surrounding the gold clause decision, 
nor the staggering implications of the social security program, nor the 


ize of the $4.9 billion work relief f 
of steel and motor production. E 


und can restrain the upward surge 
ven our thermometer thawed out 


, bit, outdoing its customary performance by rising more than 2 


pints to 64.2% of normal. 


Helping to sustain the higher level of activity this month is the 


expansion of construction, par- 
ticularly in the residential field. 
New business booked at lumber 
mills recently was the highest for 
any week, except one, since May, 
1934, with the West Coast sur- 
passing all of 1934. 


More Checks Circulate 

Cold weather adds its bit to boost- 
ing coal and electric power produc- 
ion, while miscellaneous freight is 
the best performer in carloading data. 
And the satisfactory increase in trade 
activity in industrial centers that be- 
gan to show up in the records of 
check transactions recently continues, 
the Chicago Reserve district heading 
the list with a 366 gain over a year 
ago, followed by Philadelphia, New 
York and Cleveland. 


Smaller Retail Gains 

Only scattered reports of retail 
trade activity are yet available, though 
there is an impression that the pace 
of the last quarter has slowed up a 
bi New York department stores 
say their sales are running slightly 
under those of last year. For the 
country as a whole, it seems reason- 
able to expect a small increase, less 
than 10%, over the 69% of the 1923- 
25 average which obtained a year 
ago. Chain store organizations, which 
did 25% of the retail business in 
1933 compared with 20% in 1929, 
feel the month’s sales will top last 
year by a fair margin. Since most 
prices, excluding foods, are below 
last year’s level, any gain in sales 
over last year means a gain in unit 
volume. 


Shoe Factories Move 
Though the shoe industry is out 
to boost 1935 production still closer 
to the 1929 level, Massachusetts is 
distressed to see its premier positior 
being wrested from it by neighboring 
states. Im the first 10 months of 
1934, the Bay State lost 6% in output 
compared with the preceding year, 
while New Hampshire showed a gain 
of nearly 109%, the best for any shoe 
state. Resort to wage reductions is 
now being made in addition to re- 
quests for reopening the shoe code 
(0 prevent migration of plants. 
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Rayon Makes New Record 

Rayon producers are elated at es- 
tablishing a new record in production 
last year, though the rate of increase 
has slowed up from previous years. 
Consumption was off 4°. Imports 
reached an all time low; exports a 


new high. 


Cotton Labor Threats 

Other textile manufacturers § are 
less pleased at the rayon record. Cot- 
ton mills, whose operations are being 
closely examined from all angles by 
government investigators, point to 
their losses in the last half of 1934 
resulting from sharply rising costs 
and unsatisfactory sales. Despite the 
latest vindication from wage chiseling 
charges, threats of labor difficulties 
continue to harass the mills. Cotton 
garment manufacturers feel particu- 
larly hard hit by losing their case on 
the right of the President to impose 
a 36 hour week with compensatory 
wage increases. In New York, some 
100 shirt manufacturers employing 
20,000 workers have ena their 
mills in protest against prices paid 
them by jobbers which they say are 
inadequate to pay NRA wages. 


Steel Mills Busy 

Steel is now up to the 50% of ca- 
pacity mark, having risen 10 points 
within a month, and reaching a level 
not attained last year until well along 
in April. Sheet and tin plate mills are 
even higher. It seems unlikely that 
the same pace will continue for the 
next two months, though further in- 
crease is anticipated for several weeks 
more. 


Detroit Employment Up 
Employment at Detroit rose from 
91.2% of the 1923-1925 average on 
Dec. 31 to 101.4% by the middle of 
January. A year ago, the index stood 
at 75.7%. No wonder activity in 
motor centers dispels any impression 
of a depression. Ford, in particular, 
is stepping up schedules to almost 
incredible totals. For the first quar- 
ter, Detroit hears he is planning to 
assemble 430,000 cars, more than the 
whole industry produced in the same 
period of either 1933 or 1932. As- 
sembly plants at Memphis, St. Paul, 








and Cincinnati are being reopened to 
take care of the output, following the 
opening of similar plants at St. Louis 
and Long Beach, Calif. 


Big Production Schedules 

Chevrolet is planning to make 
245,000 cars in the first quartet 
Chrysler thinks in terms of 90,000 in 
January, 100,000 in February. Auto- 
motive parts — are busy 6 and 
sometimes 7 days a week to supply 
the pressing need for parts, a pro- 
gram that made 1934 a banner year 
for many concerns and which prom- 
ises equally well for 1935. 


February Threat 
Only one threat may disrupt this 
feverish activity in the automobik 
centers, and that is the rumbling from 
labor leaders who oppose the exten- 
sion of the motor code after Feb. 1 
and who plan a big demonstration in 
February. Manufacturers who scanned 
returns of representation elections 
held so far and noted the paltry votes 
cast for all unions are confident that 
labor is eager for work and income 
rather than controversy just now. All 
sides are interested in the stabilization 

report to be announced soon. 


Construction Picks Up 

Construction contracts in the first 
half of January are 25°¢ ahead of the 
December daily average, with resi- 
dential volume up 53°7, non-resi- 
dential up 37° and public works and 
utility awards up 97. Compared 
with last year, the changes are disap- 
pointing except with regard to resi- 
dential which gained 53°7 over last 
year’s meager total. It was the alter- 
ation and modernization field that 
fared best in 1933 and 1934, in both 
public and egy work. According 
to the Dodge records covering 37 
states, new construction contracted in 
1934 was 15° ahead of 1933, while 
alterations gained 59°. 


Insurance Sales Up 

Insurance sold in December, 1934, 
shot up to the highest figure since 
March, 1932, and was 17° better 
than a year ago. Industrial and group 
insurance made gains of 24° and 
28° over December, 1933. The year 
as a whole gained 10% over 1933, 
with the Western Mountain states 
showing gains of 21°, tae South At- 
lantic states a gain of 18%, and the 
West South Central states up 15°. 


Electrical Industries Gain 
Home appliances, government 
power projects, and industrial mod- 
ernization lifted sales of 78 electric 
equipment manufacturers from $325 
millions in 1933 to about $410 mil- 
lions in 1934, a 26% gain. 


















HIGH-POINT ACHIEVEMENT 
For centuries Orientals have used paper stencils in 
their art work. But it remained for A. B. Dick Com- 
pany to develop the stencil to its highest point of per- 
fection, and apply it to modern commerce and education. 
Fifty years of research and engineering brought forth 
this latest achievement, cellulose-ester stencils, which we 
call Mimeotype. It is our proudest job. We have long 
been the world’s stencil makers; but this quite surpasses 
yur other achievements. It not only does superlatively fine 


ork, but it does new things in new ways. See its picture 


rinting, its fine letterpress. Clear, exact reproductions of all 


nds of forms, bulletins, letters, graphs, line drawings, etc., at 
h speed and low cost. Let us give you latest information con- 
ning this high-point achievement. Write A. B. Dick Company, 


cago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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Wwe approval of the President's general 
fea and plan of social security legisla- 
a had gone very little beyond the first 
pearance of the outlined program be- 
re it was overtaken and overwhelmed 

by the realization that the Wagner-Lewis- 

Doughton bill was in many ways out of 
» with the sound premises of the eco 
mic security report, This bill, the Ad- 
nistration measure, sets aside the ex 
rts plan for a national, uniform 

of unemployment insurance, simi- 
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rly sidesteps the proposal for a federal- 
sidy plan, and incorporates, almost 
ged, the plan of the Wagner bill 
ceding previous sessions of Con 
for baiting the state governments 
tting in unemployment and old 
rance plans of their own 
Senatorial Insertions 
The most essential difference (in the 
employment insurance plan) from the 
riginal Wagner bills is that the ultimate 
payroll tax is reduced from 5% to 
. In addition, Senator Wagner has 
pped in his own idea of what unem 
loyment is, by providing that strikers 
re to get all its benefits, and holding 
that they are involuntarily unemployed 
if they refuse to accept jobs that require 
them to join a company union or keep 
them from joining a ‘‘bona-fide’’ union 
Both the President (who pretty spe- 
fically recommended the basic Wagner 
provisions for a state system) and 
the Committee on Economic Security 
rged speed in enacting the laws, even 
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Too Much Wagner 


Approving Administration’s general objectives, political 
leaders and sociological experts vigorously criticize pro- 
posed bill, full of New York Senator’s ideas. 


if they must afterwards be changed, on 
the ground that 44 of the 48 state legis 
latures will be in session this year, and 
some not again for 2 years Thus if 
their state legislation to meet the gov 
ernment requirements is to be enacted, 
the federal law should be passed before 
the present session of Congress is much 


older 
In view of the fact that many who 
have worked on _ the report—includ 


ing members of the Teagle committe 

of the Business Advisory and Planning 
Counrtcil—feel that the 6 n 
for the preliminary study was too short 
and that even Miss Perkins’ spokesman 
E. E. Witte that much basic re 
vision of the Wagner bill must be mad 
somewhat ais 


1onths allowed 


agrees 


this desire for speed 1S 
concerting. The omnibus Wagner bill 
including all 4 of the President's recom 


mended plans, will cost $98,400,000 
the first year, $217,500,000 the second 


and will jump almost immediately to 
$400 millions annually. The annuity 
payments which will come later to pro 
vide the funds for the compulsory old 


I 
age annuities and ostensibly to take the 


place of the old age benefits direct from 
taxation, will climb ultimately to $1,300 
millions a year, according to Mr. Witte, 
and to $2,800 millions, combining all 
totals, by other estimates. Not the least 
of the significance of these 
the fact that although the old age pen 
sions and unemployment insurance will 
the dole 


figures 1s 


: 
take people off these unfor 






tunates will then be cared for fr c 
taxation (on payroll totals) stead 
by deferred loans against t future 
now. It will make a profound ditferen 
in Our economic struct 

The Wagner bill is been par 


phrased in the daily press, but its salient 
points should not be lost sight of 
bines old age, children’s, and unemploy 
ment pensions, and the compul 
quity plan which is designed to 
old age pensions with a contribution 

to 5% of the payroll paid equally I 





employees and employer The healt 
insurance mentioned in the committ 
report is not included in the bill, b 
provision is made that the | ed Sta 
may enter the voluntary ity | 
ness, compete with insurance cot pat 
Points Left Out 

The uniform federal system of 
c pl \ ins rec < led | 
tl expert was § sid nd th bi 
contains the well-known W gncr plan ot 
providing that tl i8 states experimet 
with ne e 4 
without, in t ‘ { | KITE 
provision for t s} labor tre 
Or st to ne ‘ one 
try or plant to ar Under the | 
t fede il i< crn oO Cs 
certain standards and collect a uni 
tax o p rolls O©> of which tax 
to be returned to the s which 
ply with the federal standards, to 
used in their own insurance plans, t 
taxes from employers 1 non-comp! 
states to go into the general funds ¢ 
the Treasury, not even earmarked f 
unemployment relicf. The rate of tl 
payroll tax is to depend on the Federal 
Reserve index, and will be 1°) or 
most 2° during the next 2 years, unless 
the index rises to 95° of the 1923 
average (it was 74° in November) 
This is for tl nemployment insuran 





~_ 
Underwood 4 Underwood 


KNOTTY PROBLEMS—House Labor Committeemen delve into the old age pensions and unemployment insurance phases of 
the latest edition of the Wagner-Lewis bill, which over their protest has gone to the Ways and Means Committee. Left to 
right: Representatives C. V. Truax, J. H. Gildea, W. P. Connery, Jr., chairman, J. H. Eagle, and G. J. Schneider. 

























and the maximum is to be 39; old ag 
annuity collections will start at 19%, ris 
to 5% by 1957 and will be paid half- 
and-half by workers and employers. 
Most of the details of the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan are left to the states, 
as was the case in the original Wagner 
bills. Provision is made, however, for 
companies and industries to arrange for 
their own retirement plans under state 
supervision. 
First Criticisms 

The criticisms of the Wagner-Lewis- 
Doughton bill, so far as they have 
already appeared, originate with politi- 
cians and experts in the social sciences. 
Business ual tadetie which must pay 
the bills, have yet to be heard from. 
The White Sulphur Springs conference 
(BW —-Dec22’ 35) indorsed the broad 
idea, but urged careful study and time 
for the creation of a workable system, 
pointing out that owing to the fact that 
the country could not immediately build 
up the necessary reserves, such time was 
available. 

Practical statesmanship criticizes the 
Wagner bill because it deals with mat 
ters that should go into 4 separate bills 
Practical sociologists object to it becaus« 
it provides neither for the waiting time 
before benefits begin (16 was 
suggested by the Economic Security com- 
mittee) nor for the sum to be paid for 
unemployment benefits ($15 a week was 
the committee's figure) 

The supposedly self-supporting idea 
is criticized as not guaranteed by the 
bill's provisions, particularly as to old 
age annuities. Many oppose the 48-plan 
idea, hold that the uniform, federal 
plan is alone workable in this large coun 
try. The financing of the compulsory 
old age insurance is attacked from vari 
ous angles, and its solvency questioned 
unless surtaxes on income and heavy 
inheritance taxes are provided. The 
whole confused picture of costs and 
sources of the funds to defray them is 
pilloried by the critics who foresce bitter 
difficulties and considerable waste mo 
tion before the United States reaches the 
end of this row. 

A Conference Job 

Basically, however, the criticism of 
the “hurry-touch” technique is most gen 
cral—and the answer to the other criti- 
cisms is probably included in its solution 
Few believe that Congress can or will 
pass the bill in anything like its present 
form. The House may, as is its custom 
in similar great matters, pass the bill 
under a gag rule and then await the 
Senate’s slow deliberations and decisions 
before taking up the revisions seriously. 
The bill must be passed first by the 
House (having to do with fiscal mat- 
ters) before it can come to the floor of 
the Senate, and the chief work on the 
bill, for the House, will probably be in 
conference, and on the floor after the 
conference is finished 


wecks 


Work Relief 


Senate asserts its independence, to 
curb Presidential powers and ear- 
mark some funds. 


CuRBING part of the more dictatorial 
powers, revamping other delegations of 
authority to conform to the Supreme 
Court's oil code decision, and earmark 
ing some of the $4.88 billions of the 
President's emergency bill seem assured 
by the Senate. Senators were sharpening 
their knives even before the normally 
docile House Democrats began their 
worm-turning. There is no strong move 
in sight to cut the gigantic appropria- 
tion, which Admiral Peoples said con- 
templated an average monthly wage of 
$50 on jobs for 3.5 million men. 

Although adhering closely to the Pres 
ident’s message of Jan. 4 in its work 
features, the bill contains some surprises 
It specifies slum clearance, rural housing, 
rural electrification, reforestation, soil 
eroston control, blighted area and sub 
marginal land reclamation, improve 
ment of existing road systems and con 
struction of national highways, grade 
crossing climination, CCC work ‘and 
other useful federal and non-federal 
work.” It also gives the President broad 
authority to reshuftle federal agencies 

Can Shuffle Powers 

The President may utilize and pre 
scribe the functions of any government 
agency, including a corporation; may 
consolidate, redistribute, abolish or trans 
fer functions; and may delegate thes 
powers to any government agency. 

Funds under the bill are made avail 
able immediately rather than waiting 
until after June 30 to tap the $4 billion 
lump sum asked for in the budget. In 
addition, $880 millions of unexpected 
balances from past appropriations is 
thrown into the pot. 

The question of who shall administer 
the fund and run the big show still is 
purely conjectural, but the President's 
message indicated that a new central 
authority would be sect up. Those who 
have to make guesses still are of the opin- 
ion that a board will be at top—possibly 
including Richberg, Hopkins, Morgen- 
thau, Ickes, and other prominent New 
Deal chieftains, and saving everybody's 
face. A one-man contro!, however, still 
is possible or a coordinator in active 
charge under supervision of a board. 

The scope of employment under the 
program is indicated by a statement of 
Harry L. Hopkins to the effect that the 
34 million men mentioned by the Presi- 
dent does not mean an increase by that 
amount but a total figure for work relief 
in 1935-36. Present work relief is carry- 
ing 2} millions. 

Of the work relief type of activity, 
CCC is susceptible to quickest expansion. 
Highway work may be developed most 
rapidly in terms of heavy construction. 


EDWIN E. WITTE—Th: 

director of the President’. | 
on Economic Security app: 
the House Ways and Means 


lee to urge speedy action 


“social-security” measure. 


A survey among the 48 states 
a grand total of $691 millions 
nite projects which can be start: 
and an additional $1,007 millior 
can start within a year. This 
grade crossing climinations and 
routes around Rural el 
tion and some other phases 


cities 


Labor Hearings 


NRA goes into labor debate with 
no advance agreements on policy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of plans for 
important labor hearings Jan. 3 
that policy on code provisions 

ployees is not nearly as well def 
generally agreed upon by the A 
trative Board as was that outlined 
the first open forum on pric: 

(BW’—Jan 15°35). 

By ruling discussion of Section 
of order, the board, right at t! 
avoided placing itself on record 
most controversial labor problem 
Furthermore, indecision on wages 
the minimum and on geographical! 
differentials could not be cover 
Also, the board's statement t! 
creased productive volume is bx 
the chief hope for future reemp! 
cannot be taken as a final pros 
ment. Sidney Hillman made it c! 
he differs on this point. Besides 
an NRA member, he is a leadir 
cial of the American Federat 
Labor, which favors a 30-hour w 

So the board’s agreement rests 
on approval of minimum wag: 
maximum hours, and on the ack: 
edged need of simplifying and 
nating code labor sections. 
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“New Tool Steel 








do 


Recently developed alloy in which molybdenum pre- 
minates invades tool steel markets with claim of many 


advantages for high-speed tools. 


, wew development in high-speed tool 
vels, welcomed by the enthusiastic as 
volutionary, recently invaded the mar 
s It is MoMax, controlled by Cleve 
1d Twist Drill Co. through ownership 
f Emmons Patent, No. 1,937,334 The 

steel is said to be the most im 
tant contribution to the industry 
et work of Frederick W. 
nsell White 
MoMax is a real 

Its potentialities are said to be so 


Taylor 
American prod 


it that they atfect even the future of 
national defense. In brief, the 
bstitutes a heavy percentage of 
im alloy for a heavy tungsten 
which formerly was recognized 

ist effective formula for high- 


new 


1 work The most cautious claim 
cuts as well as the older alloy 
urcely distinguishable from it 

1s outstanding additional merits 

ght it 
it machines 


is 99% less, cost is much 


with greater ease, 
hence breaking 
twists, its “moly"’ content is a do 
product. MoMax is being intro 


in manufacturing drills, reamers, 


t igher resists 














same situation aticcts tool makers with 


tungsten steel on hand or in the works 


Much tungsten ts reclaimed from scrap 


} 


when old tools are traded in for new 


ones But new sup] lies come entirely 
from abroad and introduction of the 
new steel will affect the livelihood of 
distant Chines« 
Home from China 
About 757 of our tungsten originates 


in China For the first 10 months of 


last II 
tungsten ore valued at $316,376. Much 


ycar we O00 » oft 


imported 1,4 


of this came from the deep intcrior of 
China, traveling on the backs of cool 

then on mules, then by small boats to 
the ports It was a threat to this distant 
supply during the World War's ship 
shortage and submarine campaign that 


started experiments. Tungsten then sold 


at over $3 per Ib The metals are 
of the chromium family American 
deposits of moly ar practically inex 


the shift 
might be vital if tungsten supplics wer: 
ever cut off by a war in the Pacifi 


At the time of the World War mo 


lybdenum was used in hand tools but its 


haustible Importance of 


broken in 


arch tor Cleveland Twist Drill v 
conducted by Dr. Joseph Emmor 
eminent metallurgist. Under his pate 

iny stecl makers have taken « 


licenses Besides Universal these 
clude Cyclops Steel Titusville, Pa 
Ludlun Steel Watervliet N ‘ 
Crucible Steel, New York Cuty Brae 
burn Steel, Braeburn, Pa.; Latrobe Steel 
Latrobe, Pa Others ar investigating 
Vari us tool makers I ire 
the ho ‘ ‘ ( 
vertise tl oO 
trade f \ ol 
the original ores supplied by tl 
Clim Moly! Co ind 
Molybdenur ( l ot A wa 
Concern over u nt s of tungst 
nd tungsten steels f | 
ing of active Sclling tor the me ! 
det 1 alloy bB claims for larg 
SaVil in cost tog ther witl other 
iperioritics, made it mmpossil to kee 
wm under cover Con of tl fh t 
otts was a Socony-Va 1 aAdvertisceme 
this month which disclosed that th 
progressive concerm ilready had ce 
veloy da special oil for the new molly 
stecl. Recently Universal Steel and it 


afhliated Cy lops Stecl st pped out witl 
advertising campaigns for their MoTung 
brand of MoMax 


From now on intensive compctitior 


in be expected Cleveland Twist Dri 
is in the key position since its tools « 
be made of MoMax 


must manufacture under its patents 


other compan 


Bus Bu yers 


Transit companies increase buses 
for city use, prefer double-enders. 


TRANSIT company bus purchases in 1934 
taking in only the buses bought for 
line 


city use, not for the great intercity 
totalled 2.087 in 1934, according 
Transit Journal. Purchase in 1933 


1,280, but 1934 ts still under the 1 


record—2,125. Inter stingly eno 
1934 went overwhelmingly in favor 
the “‘transit type” (th se ar the ¢ 
that look is if thev | i tw r j 





Lt iT) 


2 million 


on Atlantic coastwise service 





hobs, lathe tools, and in hack- inclusion in high-speed steels was un 
s where several years of use have known. The government started experi 
n its virtues. menting. Federal interest waned when 
th New Formula peace came, but private industries car 
Formerly the standard high-speed ried on. Early successes were attained by 
ry el alloy formula was 18-4-1. This Clemson Bros., Middletown, New York 
nt 18% tungsten, 49 chromium, in cooperation with Universal Steel 
vanadium. The new steel might Bridgeville, Pa. Clemson hack saws of 
formalized as 8-2-4-1; 8% molyb- this metal were put on the market 
1, 2% tungsten, with the chro- several years ago and have been vigor 
ind vanadium content remaining ously pushed. Some other hack sa’ 
makers now use this steel 
luction of the new moly steel The Clemson-Universal experiments 
ramifications. Steel makers ran into those of the Cleveland Twist 
nventories of tungsten and the Drill. No unpleasantness resulted sin 
ngsten steel: which are vitally the former companies ultimately wer 
1 by the new competition. The licensed under the Emmons patent. R« 
NEW TANKER LAUNCHED—Fourth ship in a $5-million building program. the 9,600-ton Socony-Vacuum slides into the river 
t New York Shipbuilding Corp.'s Camden, N. J.. plant. The tanker, owned by a Socony-Vacuum subsidiary, cost $2 
I urbine-driven propellers and pumps, 5,300,000-gal. cargo capacity, will be 
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the lowly carthworm), of which 1,640 
were bought, to 447 of the hood typ 
The new buses were bought by 215 
ompanies, and 319% went to cities over 
500,000, 35% to those between 100,000 
and 500,000, 22% to those between 
25,000 and 100,000. The biggest order 
was from Detroit, 95 buses. The Madi- 
son Ave. Coach Co., New York City, 
which is soon to take the place of the 
oldest street railway in the world, 
bought the third largest order—77 buses. 


Trolley-Motor Bus 


Latest transit vehicle can follow 
the wire or roam at will. 


THE answer to the transit industry's 
prayer—a vehicle that will do all the 
things buses will do and still have the 
power and acceleration of the electric 
car and will continue to make the power 
plant investment useful and profitable 
has apparently been found by Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey 

Public Service has just filed orders for 
62 “‘all-service’” vehicles which will be 
trolley buses where there are overhead 
lines and, thanks to a gas-electric en 
gine, can run “on their own” in the sub- 
urbs where there are no power lines. 

Public Service Corp. is the second 
largest operator of buses in the world 
London General alone has more than 
the 1,620 motor buses P.S. has built into 
Its 


are 


its operating plan in the last decade 
standard buses weigh 20,000 Ib., 
gas-electric powered, with the motor in 
frorit, but the new designs will weigh 
only 18,000 Ib., the ind motor- 
generator set will be built in the reat 
Engine Has Supercharger 

The wheels will be driven by the elec 
tric motors, which can be operated 
either from the overhead trolleys or 
from the gasoline engine. There will be 
two 35 hp. electric motors, capable, as 
electric railway motors are, of a 300% 
overload on starting and on hillclimb- 
ing. The gasoline engine will have a 
rated capacity of 126 hp., and will use, 
for the first time in such vehicles, a 
which can increase its 


C ngine 


supercharger 
power to 160-hp. 

The new vehicles have many advan 
tages beyond the obvious ones. Substi- 
tution of trolley buses for cars can be 
made with the permission of the state 
commission and without giving up the 
perpetual franchises that g° with tracks 
and poles, The unlimited power avail- 
able from the central power plant and 
the greater drive on the wheels are re- 
tained. Besides these, the ability to move 
the vehicles on their own power to 
downtown storage lots, instead of send 
ing them to the barns and later bring- 
ing them back to the center of town for 
the peak loads, will mean big savings 
in operating costs annually. 
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Manu facturing Lesson 


Automobile makers’ shift to new materials a);| 


hey 


methods marks production advance that will in{luey,, 
manufacturers in many other lines. 


To Most people the automobile makers 
are just showing new modecis. To a few 
shrewd industrial executives who “look 
‘em over’ for the same purpose every 
year, they are showing what's newest in 
industrial materials and methods. The 
earlier reports on the new models 
(BW’—Jan5, 12'35) are now being fol 
lowed by others, perhaps more impor- 
tant, on what the most flexible and least 
conservative of industries has decided to 
throw out this year and what it has 
brought in to improve production, sim- 
plify its processes, cut its costs, get bet- 
ter results. These reports are likely to 
affect the methods, materials, and for 
tunes of many other industries. 

In such reports, the “turret top” for 
Fisher bodies is stressed as an example 
of what cooperation among car design- 
ers, steel mills, and equipment builders 
can accomplish. It is made out of a 
single piece of sheet steel stamped in 
triple-action presses which will take 
sheet metal blanks 100x180 in. On ac- 
count of the demand for sheets of large 
dimensions for body quarter panels, 


MACHINE TOOLS LOOK UP—Heavy capital goods investments were mai 
the automobile manufacturers in bringing out their 1935 models. One such i 
ment was made by Fisher Body in 18 giant presses to make its “turret top= 


turret tops,” and other « 
steel companies 
ment capable of rolling 
longer and wider than ev 
tempted. The trend towar 
for automotive use 
grow. Meanwhile, as a 
pedient, a few companies 
welding two sheets togeth 
the united piece in immens: 
splitting the fabricated part i: 
ings. They find this proc 
sirable than making 2 
ings from a single picce of st 

All-steel tops (standard « 
Hudson and Terraplane car 
on Fisher bodies) are a { 
the direction of all-steel bod 
cral Motors cars. This dev 
watched with joy by stecl m 
a fluttering of the heart by | 
ufacturers. If it is any cons 
lumber industry has the kno SURPRI 
literally there is no such thir eft), a 
all-steel body, as every car | t 
today has some small wooder 

The stainless steel people ar 


have inst 


sheets 


scp 
i 


by 


[his 


picture shows the 125-ton head being installed on one of the presses. 
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SURPRISE—William 5S. 
left}, and F. W. 


ition, find themselves seated side by 


Knudsen, executive vice-president of 
A. Vesper, president of the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 














































































Wide World 


Motors 


General 


side at the association’s convention, which 


to Detroit last week 4,000 dealers from all parts of the country. 


1 checkup shows more stainless 
1935 than on 1‘ 

the Ford lamp shells (now painted 
yr of the car) was a hard blow, 
rtly offset by specification of 
Ford 
turers, how- 


/>4 Cars Loss 


stainless for some parts on de luxe 
dels. Other car manufa 
er, are using stainless in increasing 
yunts for such parts as running board 
lings and the rim around the radi 
tor shell. Use is limited to the lighter 
gauges where the weight (and hence the 
st) 1s not too much. In some cases, 
ght-gauge stainless is being wrapped 
round carbon steel to give a bright fin- 
t low cost. Example: hub caps and 
or handles. Altogether, more pounds 
stainless are being specified by the 
automotive industry than ever before 
and stainless mills already are booked 3 
to 4 weeks ahead. 

Molybdenum Steel 
Development by Chrysler Corp. (un- 
er direction of famed metallurgist 

Harold Wills) of a special molyb- 
denum alloy steel, under the brand 
name 'Mola,"’ may eventually have a far- 
teaching influence in industry. First de- 
veloped for coil springs, it is being made 
y a few steel companies for use in leaf 
springs for 1935 Chrysler-made cars, ts 
kely to be extended to other car parts 

se of its high qualities and rela- 

modest production costs. Spring 

nakers have installed special furnaces to 
t-treat at. 
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Crossing from the ‘gain’ side of th« 
steel makers’ ledger to the side, 
one finds that cast alloy steel has made 
advances at the expense of forged stecl 
Ford is using cast alloy steel crankshafts 
and camshafts in the V-8, is spending 
$675,000 in a foundry modernization 


loss” 


electric furnaces, and $4 0 at 
plant it East Windsor, Ont., tor i 
stecl foundry where crankshatts tor 
Canadian Ford V-8 will | 1S 
More Aluminum Used 
Cylinder heads of n d 


The use of leaded CO} r engine bear 
ings is growing. A ne w cadmium-sils 

copper met il is employed by Pontiac for 
its connecting rod bearings. Th 
adds to and wear 


espe ially at the high temperatures com 


hardness 


mon in engine operation today. Ford 1 
featuring aircraft-type copper-lead float 
ing connecting rod bearings 

Chromium plating, which got a set 
back in 1934, has returned to favor this 
year for exterior parts, such as grilles 


hardware and ornaments. A 


is utilizing 


mouldings 


low price car manula 


chrome plating for head lamps. Ford ts 
die casting all hardware in aluminum 
and finishing it in dull color by special 
anodic treatment Tubular steel front 
ixles are becoming more popular. So 
are stamped steel (artillery type) wheels 
which already are a formidable rival of 


wire wheels (wooden spoke wheels are 
little used any more). Plastic mat 


for such parts as steering 


rials 
wheels ind 
ihe id 
Safety glass is making rapid strid 
eventually is likely to be standard equi; 
ment on all cars as more states pass laws 


instrument boards are pushing 


cs, 


easure 


requiring it as a Satety 


Car Dealers Talk to Detroit 


Automobile manufacturers listen to dealers’ ideas on 
sales methods and code controls, have misgivings about 


their effect on car-buying. 


Car dealers took advantage of Automo- 
bile Week in Detroit to meet for the first 
time there, to recite code accomplish- 
ments in the first year under NRA, and 
to discuss grievances against factories 
right on the manufacturers’ doorsteps. 
A weakling with only 2,500 members in 
1933, the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, functioning as the retail 
code enforcement agency, has grown to 
a strength of 33,000, today speaks with 
an authority which annoys some car 
makers. 

Its list of major grievances: (1) Fac- 
tories have reduced accessory discounts, 
increased advertising charges, discon- 
tinued junking programs, cut delivery 
and servicing charges, thereby dissipat- 





ing savings made on used car losses 
under the code; (2) dealers have stood 
the full brunt of losses from “clean-up” 
sales when factories introduced so-called 
new models which actually weren't new 
models; (3) many manufacturers ap- 
point too many dealers with overlapping 
territories, thus reducing retail selling to 
a horse-trading proposition ; (4) new car 
discounts are too low, should be based 
on delivered prices instead of factory list 
prices; (5) dealer franchises still put 
dealers too much at the mercy of manu- 
facturers, what with the latter's power to 
cancel them without adequate notice and 
the lack of protection against arbitrary 
reductions in discounts and in prices 
Some of these grievances may be elim 
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inated soon by factories acting individ- 
ually, others may have the edge taken off 
by cooperative efforts between manufac- 
turers and dealers. It is on increased 
new car discounts that factories and deal 
ers seem farthest apart. Factories believe 
the majority of their dealers made money 
in 1934, feel that the burden of proof 
that higher discounts are necessary is on 
dealers (although recognizing that spe 
cial treatment possibly may have to be 
given certain dealers whose costs under 
NRA have risen sharply). Manufactur- 
ers are committed to a policy of holding 
down prices and getting 1935 profits out 
of increased volume rather than of secur- 
ing higher profit per unit at expense of 
restricting the retail market for 
They think dealers should go along with 
them on the same basis and will get a 
reasonable return on their investment as 
a result. Anyway, before factories take 
steps to liberalize discounts, they want 
more than they now have 
(from their own dealers) that the retail 
code will stick. 
Good Police Work 

Success or failure of the code hinges 
on the effectiveness of control of used car 
allowances. Under the able and untiring 
leadership of F. W. A. Vesper, chairman 
of the code committee and president of 
the N.A.D.A.—sometimes called “the 
Judge Landis of the retail automobile in- 
dustry”’"—the activities of 37,000 dealers 
have been policed with reasonable suc- 
cess. There has been chiseling, chiefly in 


cars 


assurance 


Wide World 
The president of 
of the many 
attending the 


E. H. 
Nash 
automobile 
dealers convention at Detroit. 


MecCARTY 
Motors 
executives 


was one 
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the metropolitan centers where competi- 
tion is hottest and where dealers’ terri- 
tories overlap, but it is far more difficult 
today for the car buyer to get more than 
his car is actually worth. The N.A.D.A., 
through a recent survey, claims that 77% 
of the country’s dealers, representing 
86% of the total business, favor continu- 
ation of the code. Reporting for General 
Motors, R. H. Grant, vice-president, 
points out that G.M. dealers lost less on 
used cars in 1934 than in 1933, whereas 
in Canada, where no code exists, used car 
losses inc reased. 
They Want a Law 

Instead of any thought of relaxing the 
code’s used car provisions, Vesper favors 
tightening them by deducting still more 
for the dealer's reconditioning and sell- 
ing expenses. Regardless of what hap- 
pens to NRA, the N.A.D.A. intends to 
submit to Congress a bill making perma- 
nent the used car control and new car 
price provisions of the code. 

N.A.D.A. isn’t bashful about boasting 
of its success in eliminating fleet dis- 
counts made by factories (except to gov- 
ernmental units) and in adjustment of 
delivery charges which put $5 millions 
into dealers’ pockets last year. If facto- 
ries turn a deaf ear to reasonable de- 
mands from dealers, it promises to inter- 
vene in the latter’s behalf. It seemingly 
has elected itself as the collective bar- 
gaining agency for all dealers in their 
factory relations. 

All of which is looked upon respect- 
fully by factories, but with misgivings 
expressed privately as to the results. Re- 
stricted used car allowances have hurt 
sales of some factories, particularly in the 
higher-price brackets where dealers have 
more margin to play with. Even in the 
low-price group, some ‘manufacturers 
feel sales have been handicapped. 

While cogitating, they are listening to 
Mr. Vesper’s suggestions for an annual 
show in Detroit, probably in December, 
to which only dealers would be invited. 
This would be made the industry's na- 
tional show and probably the dealers’ 
association and the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers would meet then, as they 
did in Detroit the week of Jan. 13. The 
dealers’ sessions, held in Detroit for the 
first time, attracted three times as many 
members as previous meetings. Detroit 
already has been selected for 1936. 


. 
Ringless Hose 
Hosiery industry tries to keep new 
selling feature from precipitating 
a new conflict. 


THOSE ringless hose that you see adver- 
tised—or in use, if you are one who 
notices such things—still pack the mak- 
ings of a first-class intra-industry row in 
the $200-million hosiery business. The 
shadow-lines, rings, or whatever they 


WARNING WASHINGTON 
control of the 
would have harmful 1 
B. E. Hutchinson, vi 
president of Chrysler, speaking befo: 
the automobile 


Bure iu 
cratic automohil: 
dustry 

asserted 
dealers 


assoctatio 


may be called in your town, m« 
seen in women’s silk hose as th 
went down, can now be eliminat 
very large degree, even in the 
grades of hose, by attaching au» 
equipment to the knitting machi: 
Prospect Darkens 

The new invention was taken 
calmly throughout last summer, b 
fall and winter bringing darker 
hose which are more likely to sh 
rings (where they exist), the use of 
new process became decidedly import 

A group headed by Berkshire ki 
ting Mills, operating through the 1 
Patents Corp., owns the patents or 
equipment, and drew up the o: 
terms for the licensing of non-m 
of the pool. These terms, calling { 
higher licensing percentage from 
members than from members, 
tion of price, and an agreement 
contest the validity of the pa 
proved objectionable to a 
group of lessors including Gotham 5 
Hosiery Co., and are now under d 
sion looking toward modificatior 
peace in the industry. 

Meanwhile, most silk hosiery 
facturers are making ringless hos 
It is the big talking and advertising | 
today, just as was the ill-fated n« 
hose which sought to break the |! 
the buyers’ strike in women’s hos 
years ago. But the non-run hose 
flattering—looked too much like “ser 
weight”—while the ringless trick 
beauty to the hose, and to the wearer 
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Food Men Fight A-B-C Labels 


Canners and wholesalers at record-breaking conventions 
reaffirm descriptive labeling plan, despite Administrator 
Riley’s opposition; industry irons out its code troubles. 


WiTH general attendance estimated at 
30,000, far exceeding all previous 
records, the crop of food conventions 
running concurrently at Chicago last 
week rated as the biggest round-up of 
food people in the industry's history. 

Ordinarily the formally scheduled 
meetings of the 4 important organiza- 
tions that provided the nucleus for the 
gathering (BW—Jan12'35) attract 
heavy attendance. But, with grade label- 
ing, NRA codes, new food and drug 
legislation, and other momentous issues 
on the docket, additional thousands 
came, including large delegations from 
practically all related food processing 
industries, wholesalers of every type, 
strong, representative groups of inde- 
pendent retailers, and headquarters’ 
men from voluntary and _ corporate 
chains—all intent on guarding their 
own special interests. 

Attack A-B-C Plan 

Grade labeling was the big issue of 
the day, and encouraged by the National 
Industrial Recovery Board statement, re- 
leased by Executive Secretary Walter 
White just before the meeting and 
strongly endorsing the descriptive label- 
ing plan, canners and wholesalers sprang 
to the attack on the A-B-C plan with 
enthusiasm. To emphasize the contrast 


between the two proposed methods, 4 
large displays were posted at the open- 
ing session of the National Canners 
Association. On the picture of 1 can 
was the simple legend, ‘Grade A’”’; on 
the other 3 pictures were legends typi- 
cal of those currently proposed oe 
the descriptive plan, such as ‘Very 
tender, tiny, early peas—workmanship 
excellent—seasoned”’ and ‘Small, firm, 
early peas—workmanship — fair—un- 
seasoned.” 

Because they feel the A-B-C plan is 
unworkable (Howard A. Orr, incoming 
president of the N.C.A., branded it as 

legalized chicanery’’), canners passed 
a resolution reendorsing their proposal 
for the inclusion of the descriptive plan 
in their NRA code and urging their 
legislative committee to continue efforts 
to secure federal legislation that would 
make such labeling compulsory. The 
National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association went a step farther, passed 
a resolution roundly condemning “un- 
enforceable systems of alphabetical or 
numerical grade labeling,”’ addressed a 
telegram to President Rooseveit urging 
him to intervene in their behalf and set- 
tle the controversy promptly. 

Despite these actions and the general 
feeling that the threat of the A-B-C 
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AIR FREIGHT STEPS AHEAD—Express carried on the country’s airlines pushed 


to new highs last year. Department of Commerce preliminary figures show weight 


of packages carried during the first 11 months was 1,901,934 Ib., up 


2.2%. This 


typical airport scene, showing a United Air Lines Boeing transport making a 
direct connection with an express truck, reveals the efficiency of air commerce. 


idea was largely past, Divisio: 
istrator Armin W. Riley charg 
dustry with bad faith in their 
unwillingness to inform buy 
contents of their cans in terms « 
standable A-B-C labels. About 
before the meeting Mr. Riley 
the President's order is respon 
the inclusion of some grad 
visions in the canners’ code. s 
National Industrial Recovery 
full record of the case, incl 
recommendation of the A-B-( 
is reported that he may forma 
canners in the near future of 
tion of their 5-month-old pr 
descriptive labeling and of his i 
to call another industry hearing 
February. 

Grocers Applaud Cod: 
Codes shared the spotlight 
ing plans. Among the various t 
food retailers, codes were ackn 
as extremely helpful in_ sti 
orderly recovery and fosteri: 
economical operating practices. ¢ 
said that the minimum mark 

has stopped most of the vi 
cutting, and aside from so 
changes, they—particularly 
pendents—want their code « 
substantially as it now stands 
Not so with the wholesalers 
are so many different 
buying on varying bases, oper 
such widely differing rates of ov 
that the 20 mark-up provision | 
ineffective in leveling cor 
Most wholesalers would willing! 
don that concession, but want t! 
practice provisions strengthened 
Master Code Probable 
The ¢ hicago powwow also hel 
iron out some of the wrinkl« 
master food code. When the | 
long list of documents bearing 
name came back from NRA 
again studded with NRA-draw 
visions (mostly on labor) so whi 
acceptable to the industry that t 
dustry refused it. After some ini 
conferences in Chicago, at whi 
promises were reached on cont: 
points, leaders declared that the 
this code battle was at last in 
Most food manufacturers hav 
codes work in other industries 
that they help in many ways, are ¢ 
to get under a satisfactory code 


types ¢ 


selves. 

The National Canners Ass 
also went on record as opposed t 
hour work week legislation 
AAA amendments which would br 
the powers of the Secretary of A; 
culture and give him power to | 
all food processors and distributors 
to any revision of the Food and D: 
Act which would result in abar 
ment of “‘all that has been accomp 
in the way of interpretation and 
forcement during the past 27 years 
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POOR LIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
HANDICAPS WORKERS ...CUTS DOWN SALES 


in Offices... 


in Stores! 


NEW KIND OF 


i | (tal 


HI. 


FOR OFFICES. .STORES. . PUBLIC BUILDINGS. . INSTITUTIONS 


Improves Displays .. Boosts Sales Amazingly.. 
Reduces Errors. .Greatly Increases Workers’ Efficiency 


nection with the nationwide Better 

Light—Better Sight movement has 
revealed the amazing fact that thou- 
sands of stores and offices are poorly 
illuminated even though ablaze with 
light. In fact, glare from bright lights is 
an even greater handicap to vision than 
evenly distributed light of lower inten- 
sity. The stronger the light, if not scien- 
tifically controlled, the darker the 
shadows and the stronger the glare in 
eyes of patrons and workers. 


The consequences of inefficient light- 
ing have been found most serious. Poor 
distribution, glare or insufficient light, 
puts a severe strain on the eyes of 
workers. The resulting nervous tension 
snot only extremely fatiguing but also 
greatly reduces productive capacity and 
increases errors. In stores, too, sales suf- 
fer when lighting is inadequate. Cus- 
tomers instinctively avoid such stores in 
favor of those where effective lighting 
provides a more inviting appearance, is 
easier on their eyes and shows mer- 
chandise better. 


Rivstion scientific research in con- 


Indoor Lighting Revolutionized! 


If, therefore, “three o’clock fatigue,” 
eadaches, restlessness, inattention and 
inaccuracies are noticeable among em- 
ployees, or lack of interest and disin- 
clination to buy among customers, it 
will be to the advantage of any alert 
store or office aanager to investigate the 
amazing Guth Super Illuminator 71. 


_In this newly patented unit, the 
known advantages of indirect lighting 


PATENTED 


are more fully realized than ever before. 


Glare and shadows are eliminated. 
With them go the constant nerve-rack- 
ing eye adjustments they necessitate. 
Tests also show that Guth Super Ilumi- 
nator actually delivers more and better 
quality light than other indirect units, 
yet uses no more current. 


FREE COMPARATIVE TEST 


An amazing demonstration has been 
developed which permits direct accurate 
comparison between Guth Super Ilumi- 
nator lighting and what you are now 
using. Scientific, Sight-Meter measure- 
ments of both will leave no room for 
doubt if the need for better light exists. 
This demonstration is arranged on re- 
quest without cost or obligation and 
without dismantling your present fix- 
tures. No effort will be made to sell you 
anything if your present equipment is 
sufficient. Write for complete informa- 
tion about the Guth Super Illuminator 
and this extraordinary demonstration. 


cCAmazing GUTHFAN 
Circulates Air New Way 


This amazing fan operates on an 
entirely new principle. Draws up 
cool air from floor, forces it out 
and down in gentle continuous 
flow. Does not circulate hot ceil- 
ing air nor air heated by motor. 
Cools you all over—no drafts— 
no blasts—no disturbance of 
papers on desks. Moves 
more air than three 16-inch 
fans on one-half the cur- 
rent. Available with or 
without light fixture. 
Handsome designs— priced 
surprisingly low. Write for 
information. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
2603 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo 


825 Lexington Avenue Cable Address: 
New York BRASCOLITE 


UPER ILLUMINATOR 
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Liquor Licks Market Problems 


Distribution of liquor is now settling into organized 
channels, hampered by wide variation in state laws and 
by high taxes that keep bootleggers going. 


THREE new plants recently built for 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc.; an Amer- 
ican plant for Gordon's Dry Gin Co., 
Ltd. (after 166 years under the ‘Brit- 
ish-made” banner) ; a study by National 
Distillers to determine brand popular 
ity; inauguration of an employce es 
by Schenley Products Co.; appeals for 
moderation in drinking by officials of 
Seagram-Distillers Corp.: those are hap- 
peninys that reflect the trends and think. 
ing in the top layer of the liquor in- 
dustry. 

The men who direct these policies 
consider their sales job no different 
from that of any other industry. They 
are interested in making a good product, 
appealing for public acceptance in a dig- 
nified fashion, building stable markets 
and stabilized distribution through per- 
manent and dependable channels. 

But, in Pose wet the present status 
of distribution in the liquor industry, 
Business Week discovered that this type 
of concern is very much in the minor- 
ity, that bootleggers and gyp producers 
ol liquor's early day are still active. 

Eliminate Direct Selling 

Liquor distribution is none the less 
settling into organized channels, mov- 
ing in increasing volume from manu- 
facturer through wholesaler to the re- 
tailer. Established distillers, who found 
themselves practically without any 
wholesale outlets when repeal came, 
and, at first, sold directly to all who 
had a right or license to buy, have 
eliminated direct accounts just as fast 
as old-line wholesalers of groceries or 
drugs decided to handle liquor or regu- 
lar liquor wholesalers became estab- 
lished. 

At the beginning of 1935 the ma- 
jority of important concerns in this 
field were selling the bulk of their 
product through wholesalers, with the 
volume accounted for about like this: 


Outlets % of Total Sales 
Wholesalers, 26 to 95 
Wholesalers, 5 to 10 
Wholesalers, 2to 17 
State Liquor 12 to 48 
Chains, Liquor 1 to 30 
Chains, Grocery 4to1l 
Chains, Drug 2 to 30 
Directly to Retailers 5 


Liquor 
Groce ry 
Drug 
Commissions 


Credit terms have not yet been stand- 
ardized. Because of the ready salability 
of the merchandise involved, sales are 
made on a cash basis, unless the pur- 
chasers’ exceptionally high credit stand- 
ing and long record of promptness and 
reliability preclude all possibility of trou- 
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ble. In some instances, sellers have had 
dithculty in collecting for goods deliv- 
cred to liquor selling agencies operated 
by state governments; no adequate pro- 
visions had been made for segregating 
funds received from state liquor sales, 

Differences in state laws have kept 
companies with national distribution 
busy trying to comply. Licensing laws 
vary greatly. In some states food stores 
may sell liquor, in others not. Liquor 
wholesaling is subject to varying restric- 
tions. Rules applying to the transporta- 
tion of liquor under the 21st Amend- 
ment to the Constitution need clarifica- 
Overshadowing all others as a 
serics of 


tion. 
sales-retarding factor is the 
taxes that are piled up on liquor. 

Distillers and rectifiers hold that if 
federal taxes were reduced and state and 
municipal taxes and license fees ad- 
justed to more reasonable levels, boot 
legging operations would then be less 
worth the risk, sales of tax-paying legiti- 
mate liquors would increase. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the U. S. Treasury Department reports 
total liquor tax receipts from all sources, 
including manufacturing, importing, 
rectifying, and floor taxes, at $374 mil- 
lions, or more than $1 million for every 
day in the year. Maryland collected over 
$1 million in 10 months. The state of 
New York collected $14.4 millions in 
taxes and over $15 millions in license 
fees during 1934. Yet 1934 returns 
from taxes on spirits, figured on a per 
capita basis, are expected to stop at less 
than half the pre-prohibition average 
which ties in with the estimate of New 
Jersey's State Commission of Alcoholic 
Beverages that 50% of the liquor bought 
is illicit. This week, state liquor control 
administrators, meeting in Chicago, 
called for an unspecified reduction in 
federal liquor taxes to cut liquor prices, 
make bootlegging unprofitable. 

Some States Profit 

In some cases where states handle the 
retail sales handsome profits have ac- 
crued. The state of Washington up to 
Sept. 30 showed a net gain of $1,127,- 
244 on its liquor business. Virginia re- 
cently nett on netting $50,000 per 
month. Ohio was clearing better than 
$100,000 per month. 

Other states have found the venture 
into private business less profitable and 
would like to get out from under. After 
the first formal audit of the State Liquor 
Control Commission, the Auditor-Gen- 
eral of the state of Michigan proposed 
complete abandonment of the state store 


system, leaving private retail 
dle the business. 

Those interested in putting ¢ 
ous branches of the alcoholj 
industry on a sound and ¢ 
legitimate basis contend that ¢ 
tax structure will have to be 
fore that can be accomplish 
say also that a great many fact 
active in the field will have to b 
out. As a demonstration of 
they cite the fact that in N 
state wholesale licenses drop 
385 in 1933 to 197 in October 

They hold also that departn 
will become an increasing]; 
factor in liquor sales, that f 
will give way to drug chains as 
est chain dispensers, note that M 
Robbins, largest combination 
turer and distributor of drugs ar 
products in America, controllin 
of 70 wholesale drug houses 
$16 millions worth of liquor 


Utilities Line Up 


Housecleaning by power holding 
companies anticipates the legisls. 
tive broom. New rate 
have proved profitable. 


THE public utilities 
or less anticipated the introd 
the Rayburn bill calling for fed 
ulation of holding companies 
Federal Trade Commission re; 
holding company activities, now 
out serially, have been taken as ; 
up tow ard such legislation, and t! 
eral Power Commission has indi 
full agreement with the anticipat 
clusions. 

Who will be picked upon to 
regulating is a matter of some 
tion. Both the FTC and the FP‘ 
their eyes on the juicy job, wit 
Power Commission, with its aut! 
limited cases under the Federal W 
Power Act, holding an edge on t 

The final legislation, when H: 
and Senate get through, will probs 
provide for federal (in place ol 
or other) control of loans, approval 
security issues, management and fina: 
ing fees, etc. The chief provisions t 
feared by the holding companies 
be the inclusion of prohibitions o 
—t by corporations of th: 
mon stock of other corporations, pe! 
izing taxation and such features 

One reason is that the holding « 
panies have been proceeding at a not 
rate to clean up most of the abuses 
which they have been accused. Wit 
very few exceptions, they have ¢lin 
nated the construction companics 
financing fees, and the manager 
fees, and are essentially living of 
turns from their holdings of com 
stock and some bonds, and on inter 
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1g company notes still held. 
wtsiders appreciate the changes 
taken place in the attitude and 
wide rice of the great holding companies 
‘* —. the drive of the federal agencies 
7 TVA has admittedly been a 
ctor. A prize model among} 
ling companies, Commonwealth 
hern rave To admits that its new 
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es have followed the example set 
ith e experiment started in the neigh- 
ring Tennessee Valley. In a little} 
- a year, rates of the Commonwealth | 
ern (in 3 companies where the | 
uction plan was tried) have been | 
. 2407, and the drive for greater use 
went, particularly by domestic con- | 
ners, has pushed consumption uP | 
This showing was oo : 
ugh the companies involved spent | 
si} millions above 1933 in promotion. 

Refrigerators, Ranges Gain 
Figures available for Tennessee 
wer, a C.&S. subsidiary, show that | 
323 ranges were put in in the first 10] 
nths of 1934, as compared with 705 | 
1933, with 7,036 refrigerators top- 
ag the 1933 record of 1,434. Georgia 
ling Power put in 9,543 refrigerators com- 
isla. red with 3,487 in 1933 and 2,586 

Cies ranges as compared with 386. 
Rate cuts that brought about those in- 
eases were about 159% below previous 
urges, with a promotional rate 289% | 
elow the old residential rate, and some 
free power to make the rates virtually 
etroactive. Niagara & Hudson in New 
York State is basing its promised new 
tes on the experience of Common- 
vealth & Southern, while the New York 
ty companies intend to follow the 
Washington, D. C., plan which bases 
ts reduction on earnings of the com- 
(BW —Jan12’ 34) 
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Rail Write-Down 


RFC wants to buy in rail bonds, 
pay out government-guaranteed 
issues, cut the carriers’ debt to 
manageable proportions. 


WHEN the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
pened its loan window Feb. 2, 1932, 
the second customer in line—right be- 
ind the banks—was the railroads. By 
the time the Roosevelt Administration 
took over the reins, carriers were already 
a RFC to the tune of $325 millions, 
iready solidly frozen. Another $122 
lions has since been loaned them, 
aly $71 millions have been recovered, 
! much of that through resale of 
juipment trust certificates on the open 
irket 
_ Confronted with $376 millions of 
‘oans steadily growing worse, $52 mil- 
ns of them already in bankruptcy or 
civership, Washington started recon- 
tering for an out. Railroads can't 











late, can't repay loans through non- 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 3lst, 1934 


ASSETS 

Re) co? ae e. % . . . $ 1,351,606.74 
Comes . . sw te 7,587,433 
*Stocks 

Preferred or 

Guaranteed $934,981.00 

Common 349,685.00 1,284,666 
Premiums in Course of Collec- 

tion—Not over 90 days Due .___1,283.024 


Accrued Interest and Rents . 105,588.38 


Reinsurance and Other Ac- 
counts Receivable 








Home Office Building . 850,000.00 
Other Real Estate. . .. 196,677.82 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 184,631.43 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .$13,113,333.45 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for UnearnedPremiums $ 5,194,583.72 
Reserve for Claims 2,394,874.00 


Reserve for Commissions, Ex- 


penses and Taxes 724,349.76 





Reserve for Contingencies 750,000.00 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
*Surplus 049,525.97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $13,113,333.45 
*Bonds are carried on an amortized basis prescribed by 


New York Insurance Department. Stocks are carried at | 

ber 31, 1934 market quotations. On the basis of December 3 

1934 market quotations for bonds and stocks owned, this Cor 
poration’s total admitted assets would be increased to $13,668 

68.45 and the surplus to $3,604,260.97. Securities carried at 
$1,582,526 and cash $42,000 in the above statement are deposited 
for purposes required by law 
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existent earnings. It looked as if the 
investment market would have to bail 
the RFC out of its predicament—and 
there was no early prospect of a public 
market for railroad credit that was still 
deterioratins 

But the magic words ‘government 
guarantee” had solved a problem for 
farm and home mortgage refinancing so 
the Administration began to think about 
applying them to the railroads (BW 
Decl’ 34). Now it has sponsored amend- 

nts to the RFC Act, pending before 
Congress, which elaborate and refine 
that bright idea. 

Scaling-Down Process 

What it all comes down to is that 
RFC proposes to get out of its own 
jam by breaking the one which holds up 
railroad refinancing and reorganization. 
First it would scale the carrier debts to 
bearable proportions, drive through con- 
solidations and the acquisition of weaker 
lines by stronger roads, rehabilitate rail- 
road finances to a point where revenues 
covered charges. Then it would lend its 
own credit to the strengthened carrier 
by adding its guarantee to the obliga- 
tions publicly floated to pay itself off 

Keystone of the plan is authority to 
buy railroad securities, now selling at 
big discounts in the open market, for 
cash, in exchange for RFC bonds, or for 
the issuing road’s new securities guar- 
anteed by the corporation. In the cor- 
poration’s hands, the debt would be cut 
to purchase price and interest lowered to 
RFC’s current rate (now 4%) or that 
carried by the guaranteed bonds. 

To assure enough debt scaling, the 
RFC, before buying in, would be re- 
quired to get from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission certification that the 
individual road could cover its reduced 
debt service. 

In reorganization situations, the cor- 
poration by assuming the position of 
principal creditor could force through 
its own ideas of recapitalization, with or 
without the benefits of Section of 
the Bankruptcy Act, which imposes the 
will of the majority creditors upon the 
minority, 

PWA Cut Out 

Proposed amendment of the RFC Act 
would also prolong the lending life of 
the corporation another 2 years and en- 
able it to make construction and equip- 
ment loans direct to carriers, cutting out 
PWA, which has been the intermediary 
for such loans. Carte blanche is asked 
on duration of railroad loans, while in 
other classifications it seeks to lift time 
limits from 1940 to 1945 only. 

Chairman Jones has put into the 
amendment provisions for his pet, large 
real estate mortgage issues not aided by 
the farm or home loan relief agencies. 
He would like to buy preferred stock or 
capital notes of mortgage-lending insti- 
tutions as he did for banks and trust 
companies. 
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PLEADING A CAUSE—Chairman Jesse Jones of the RFC explains to t| 


Banking and Currency Committee the advantages of extending his agen 


more and broadening its scope to enable further aid to the railroad 


mortgage-lending institutions. The committeemen are (left to right) R, 


Michael Kk. Reilly, 


tives 


Alan Goldsborough, and Chairman Henry B 


New Financing Prospects 


Wall Street doesn’t think SEC has released any flood of 
new issues but feels that everything (except gold clause 
ase) is now set for a rising tide of capital expansion. 


No flood of new capital flotation ap- 
plications has poured in upon the Securi 
ties and Exchange Commission follov 

ing promulgation of its simplified regis 
tration requirements (BW’—Jan19°35). 
Prospects for any sudden spurt of busi- 
ness were spoiled by the uncertainties 
thrown into the financial situation by the 
gold clause case pending before the 
Supreme Court. A banking community 
that waited 6 months for the new forms 
which would make financing less trou 
blesome and expensive, stiil waits—but 
not in idleness. 

Stymied though they are by a nervous 
market in which new undertakings 
would be foolhardy, investment banking 
houses are busily setting down figures 
on the new A-2 forms. When and if 
the new barrier to their activities 1s re- 
moved, they will have applications 
ready on a not inconsiderable volume of 
new offerings. 

Projects Just Medium 

A canvass of the Street discloses no 
outstanding projects in preparation for 
immediate launching. Rather to be ex- 
pected is a miscellany of moderate-sized 
transactions, limited initially to near 
highest-grade categories, primarily for 
refunding purposes. 

Not all of Wall Street is convinced 
that the blockade has been completely 


broken. Some houses still hesitat 
sume the liabilities imposed upo 
writers by the Securities Act, He 
enough of them are ready to pr 
assure accommodations to any 
The high prices pr 
outstanding securities convince 
the investment public is ready 
care of any demands that business 
upon them. 

Top Grades at Top 


It is a moot question whether 


issucr. 


grade securities ever sold higher t 
present. Search for an 
tion goes back to the first of the 
and the limited volume of se 
those days hardly affords con 
with the broad lists of today. T! 
bonds continuously outstanding 
the whole period since then hav. 
im status so that their quotations of! 
key to comparable values. For pr 
purposes it 1s sufficient to contrast 
average yield of 3.85% current 
manded by high-grade corporate 
tions with 53% at the bottom of 
bond slump in 1932 and 4.7 
1929, the peak year of new finan 
More significant is the fact 
second, third, even fourth grade b 
of manufacturing and commercial « 
porations are higher today than in 1 
The average yield is 51% on | 


analogo 
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3s fourth grade by one statistical 
sation, a full point below what the 
Pe bonds returned in 1929. As much 
ao be said for lower grade utility 
railroad bonds, which did not par- 
+e with industrial bonds in the] 
| ‘» advan e of the last year 
a ng preference of investors for 
issues directs the search of 
for new financing prospects. 
re are no exaggerated expectations 
4 great outpouring of new bonds to 
his demand but it is hoped that 
ump-priming by way of refunding 
asactions will so fully demonstrate the 
silability of capital that industry will 
watt thinking of expansion plans. 
Meanwhile, the 2 principal jobs of 
» fnancing will be taking care of ma- 
ring obligations and refunding high 
pons at lower rates. 
' Maturities No Problem 
Maturities for 1935 are not heavy. 
mates total around $700 millions, of 
) half are railroads bonds that will 
-gely be handled through the RFC, 
eslity maturities aggregate $150 mil- 
a great part of them are not of 
grade acceptable to the market and 
st be accommodated through exten- 
ns, exchanges, possibly some bank- 
tcies. Among the popular industrial 
fications $200 millions are due this 
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. r, but refunding bonds to this figure 
| never reach the market. Innumer- 

’ ble smaller blocks will be retired with 
cash. At the other end of the 


of bank- 

cy or reorganization that must be 
ndled in other ways. 

No large issues are involved among 

¢ industrial bonds due. In the utility 

the largest item is $25 millions of 

lard Gas & Electric Co. notes, for 

h exchange plans are being formu- 

Five leading carriers confront due 

New York Central, $21.5 mil- 

Colorado & Southern, $28.5 mil- 

Maine Central, $20 millions; Erie, 

$15.5 millions; Nickel Plate, $15 mil- 


issucs companies in 





Some Defer Refunding 
Bonds selling at the call price, and 
nsequently set down as appropriate for 

refunding into lower coupons are esti- 
ited at $3 billions, but that total 
nnot be anticipated. On many, the 
ctive saving in interest is too nar- 
justify refinancing now. Many 
convinced that interest rates are 
much lower, will chance on an 
‘ven more advantageous market later. 
The refinancing that is in prospect | 
| be another boost to bond values. 
irtial cash payments will reduce the 
total volume of investment media, short- 
obligations will turn into long- | 
some bonds in individual inves 
ts hands will be replaced with notes 
id to banks, insurance companies. Net 
result will be a smaller supply of secu- | 
tities for a market of stimulated demand. | 
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CLEARS 
FRONT DIALS 


TRANSFER BAR 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC OPERATION 


TWO SETS OF DIALS Individual totals are obtained in front dials, then 
transferred electrically to rear dials for accumulation 
into a grand total. The two sets of dials are well 
separated to avoid confusion. 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER Touching the transfer bar enters the amount of the 
individual total in rear dials electrically, and clears 
the front dials. 

A single touch of a key clears the front dials without 
transferring; another key clears both dials simultane- 
ously. Both operations are electric. No cranks to 


turn; no levers to pull. 


ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 


FASTER SUBTRACTION 


Entirely new feature provides the simplest method of 
subtraction on any key-actuated calculating machine. 


FRACTIONAL CENT The machine gives, or takes, the half-cent as desired; 
or accumulates fractional amounts in the normal way. 
OTHER ADVANTAGES Complete one-hand control; uniform, light touch for 
all keys; fast, positive action; accuracy electrically 
enforced; motor does the work. 


The Duplex is furnished in 9 and 13 column sizes; other Burroughs 
Calculators in 5, 9 and 13 column sizes, hand and electric operction. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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promptly proved that luxuries are again 


Soibelman 


MOTOR BOAT BOOM—On the heels of a highly successful automobile show the 
motor boat brigade took over New York’s Grand Central Palace Jan. 18 and 


cruising in high, too. Bigger crowds 


than ever poured into this year’s show, and they bought at a much brisker pace 
than a year ago, an evidence that the luxury market is coming back into its own. 


Boat Outlook Better 


New York’s motor boat show brings out new designs, 


more attractive prices, and 


THROUGH the meteorological insults of 
midwinter, New Yorkers sloshed during 
the past week to the annual Motor Boat 
Show at the Grand Central Palace. Boat- 
ing fans previsioned beyond the shining 
hulls clear skies and blue waters; sim 
ilarly, builders saw brighter horizons. 

Before the show opened a question 
naire to 75 manufacturers indicated that 
actual orders were up. They reported 
that business increased surprisingly last 
August after a dull early summer. 
Deliveries for the period were from 
10% to 278% above 1933. These facts, 
with interest shown in the show, con- 
firmed builders in setting increased 
schedules for 1935. 

Exhibitors Increase 

Exhibitors in this year’s show num- 
bered 150, which was 27 more than 
last year. Floor space utilized increased 
3,000 square feet. Attendance was 9% 
better p arn the first days of the 
exhibition. Sales on the floor were up, 
too. Analysis of the potential market 
resulted in a record number of engine 
displays. Motor builders figure it this 
way: 

For years boat fans have been kept 
from buying new models, have econ- 
omized as much as possible on upkeep. 
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promise of improved sales. 


The inevitable result is serious deteriora- 
tion. Even if new boats are not bought, 
power plants will have to be renewed. 
Great advances are marked in engine 
design. There were more diesels at the 
show than ever before. The Hesselman 
type (like the diesel, a native of Ger- 
many) has also gone forward. This 
motor dispenses with the conventional 
carburetor, runs on fuel oil which is 
sprayed into the combustion chambers, 
there to be exploded electrically. Not 
only does fuel oil give the motor several 
times more power, but the dollar saving 
(7¢ fuel oil vs. say, 17¢ gasoline) is 
tremendous. One motor of this type 
was shown last year, 8 this year. Fuel 
oil designs have generally increased in 
numbers. 

True diesels (which explode gas by 
compression) have been reduced in 
size, are now available for boats down 
to 35-footers. Attention was attracted 
by a crankless diesel. This engine harks 
back to German compressed-air torpedo 
propulsion for its inspiration. Opposing 
pistons engage eccentric discs which are 
mounted on a straight shaft. This 
motor is very low, an aid to seaworthi- 
ness. 

There has been a greater application 





of rubber cushions to engi; 
Vibration and noise are r¢ 
New alloys have made 
compact and lighter. F 
sult. Outboards have 
directions, larger and sma 
Among the 105 boats 
was a greater percentage 
The smallest is a child's si; 
all, cost, complete, $36. « 
knock-down kayak (for « 
at $13.50. Despite increa 
turing costs, prices genera! 
One 38-foot cruiser sells 
reduction of $1,400 fro: 
model. Bottom price for 
is $1,590 for a 25-footer. (1 
would have seemed incr< 


back.) 
















Used Market Better 

The industry is particu! 
over the condition of thx 
market. During the years ot 
boat buyers went for 
cruisers which barged onto | 
in greater numbers as more | 
broke. Selling at distress 
used boats did some pret: 
things to demand for new 
tinuance of the situation has : 
prophecies of a_ shortage 
second-hand buys this year 
plenty of “junk,” but quot 
good used cruisers remain 
where it is possible for builder 
pete with their new low pri 
wasn't true last year. 
















California Pack 


Golden State fruit and vegetable 
men encouraged by sales. 






INDICATING a definite upward 
the fruit and vegetable industry in Ca 
fornia, the largest pack since ) 
been 80% sold and 60% shipped. Fi 
ures have just been released by the ( 
fornia Canners League and the ‘ 
fornia Cling Peach Control | 
Committee. 

Industry heads expect stocks : 
ing from the 1934 crop to be 
of by June when the new seasor 
call 1935 prospects brighter thar 
past few years—unless major 
fail of reestabiishment. 

Stocks on hand now include 
mately 11,000,000 cases. This 
is based on last year’s pack plus | 
carryover at the beginning of t! 
son. Canning of tomatoes and t 
products shows heavy increases 
ing 7,932,754 cases against 4 > 
in 1933. Widespread use of 
juice is partly responsible, but 
in the number of cases of pul 
catsup was also noted, Pear outpu' 
a difficult situation, as 40% of th 
and carryover remained unsold 
beginning of the year. 
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.¢ Are THE Most RESPONSIVE 
. ~< FOR Foop Propucts? Sales Man- 

KEis *\"* 
. lan. 15. Interpretation of a survey 


kets with list of 30 most respon- 


a 












(headed by Chicago), and the 
ned newspapers (headed by 

) | 
4-PIECE PLAN BRINGS IN FLOOD OF 
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dry Age, January Southern 





nia Jaundrymen try 1¢-a-piece dry | 
putting laundry on a Model-T basis 


tp BRICKS FOR THE AGED. M. B 
anee N m, Jan. 9. Details of the 


{ Townsend plan which would | 
er 60 a monthly pension of | 
raised from a 10% sales tax. Signih- 

+ because of its lucid explanation of the 

ses of a plan which has the backing 
s of Americans. 

AprisMo. Carleton Beals. Foreign Affairs, | 
Story of the American Popular} 
ry Alliance (APRA), which cen-} 

sin Peru but which has a wide following 

Latin America, “To understand the Apra 

t and its leadership is to understand 
probable evolution of Latin America in 
years ahead. The impending political | 

will profoundly affect our own | 

‘ and economic relations, our $5 bil- 

f investments, our trade, 

case of a new world wa 

Power Crisis. Frank P. Walsh. 

Jan. 16. The chairman of the Power 

of New York State explains what 


tactics accomplished when he was| 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 
SHOULD CrT1ES SHARE IN SPECIAI 
Taxes? National Highway Users | 
ce, Washington, 15 pp., 25¢. What} 
f motor taxes should go direct to} 
able which they are raised? Experiences 
ents; prospects. | 
THe EUROPEAN War Depts AND THEIR | 
SETTLEMENT. Wildon Lloyd. Committee 
Ca r the Consideration of Inter-Governmental 
bts, New York, 88 pp., $1.50. Handy sum- 
| of War debt questions, with schedules 
wing distribution of expenditures of War 
and how the credit loans appear in 
funding agreements. 
BOOKS 

NATIONAL PuBLiC Works. Study by the 
league of Nations, 281 pp., $3. Obtainable 
U. S. from World Peace Foundation, 8} 
West 40 Street, New York City. Projects 
ch have been undertaken by various coun- | 
with estimates of their success. Great | 
1 declares that “the experiment of large 
slic works as a method of dealing with un- 

ployment has been tried and has failed.” 





America’s Capacity TO CONSUMER. | 
Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton, Clark | 
Warburton. Brookings Institution, 272 pp.,| 
$3. Analysis of the national income, 1900 | 

1909-1929, by industries and by types 

t payment. Figures for 1929 broken down 
tes, also by income groups. Discus- | 

of expenditures, savings, and of con-| 
mption in relation to production. The | 
s ad of a series of four studies. The! 
America’s Capacity to Produce” | 

BW —Jul7’34). 
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Wide Reading | GOOD PAPER PAYS FOR ITSELF BY MAKING 


FAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS, UPHOLDING 
PRESTIGE, BUILDING GOOD WILL + USE 








Neench Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsir 


DAN CUPID? 
N oO I It's merely the head 


bookkeeper, who is adept with 

Jere) me bile ME beceh; Mm lee) stele forlthe purchasing agent who 
ry el-tentet-ve hest-t@etsl-t- bel iclele(-)@el-bel-) a Wel-Belele) 4 c-1 Je at te 

elem cob tsits) cc1t-maet- Bele) tehaert-tmecl-wolael-E-> aee-Mert-tarat-t-1e) (rice 

more than saved in bookkeeping-department 


time and temper. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis 


NEENAH RESOLUTE LEDGER 


Y 


eR SO% NEW RAG CONTENT 

















Textile Verdict 


Cotton mills cleared of wage chis- 
eling charges but weekly pay 
envelope is still light. 


CoTTON textile manufacturers now feel 


themselves vindicated by the second 
government survey of their industry 
(first, BW’—Jan12’35) made on execu- 


tive orders following the big textile 
strike of September, 1934. 

Results are as follows: 

(1) Most manufacturers have com- 
plied with the minimum wage require- 
ments of the code. Out of 1,000 work- 
ers, only 56 receive less than the basic 
minimum hourly rate, while 944 were 
above the minimum in August, 1934. 
Three-fourths of those receiving less 
than the minimum are duly exempted 
as being learners, outside workers, or 
substandard employees for whom state 
certificates had been secured. Some 
evasion of the use of substandard work- 
ers at less than the basic minimum wage 
was evident from the fact that there 
were more such workers than certificates 
issued to cover them. 

(2) Hourly earnings have been raised 
644%. But hourly rates are no test 
of adequacy. The new rates will not 
yield the $13 per weck wage in the 
North or the $12 per week wage in the 
South set by the code as minimum 
weekly wages unless the full 40 hours’ 
work is obtained. And in no week 
since the code went into effect has the 
industry worked 40 hours a_ week. 
Workers often misunderstood the $13 
and $12 a week wages to be guaranteed 
bv the code. 

Rate Increases 

(3) There is no evidence that the 
minimum wage has become the maxi- 
mum. In the North, hourly wages 
range from 32.5¢ per hour to 68.6¢; 
in the South from 30.4¢ to 60.7¢. In 
July, 1933, 84.89% of the workers in 
the industry received less than the mini- 
mum hourly rates set by the code; the 
next month, this per cent —— pre- 
cipitously to 8.6% and a year later fell 
still farther to 5.5%. In addition, the 
“ceiling” for wage rates has risen from 
50¢ before the code to 70¢ after. 

Then why should there be such dis- 
satisfaction among workers that textile 
union leaders are again talking strike? 
Here are some reasons: 

(1) Weekly earnings, due to short 
hours, were less in August, 1934 than 
in August, 1933, and no higher for 
men than before the code went into 
effect. (Since the lowest paid workers 
were raised the most, women’s weekly 
wages in August, 1934 were above the 
pre-code era both in the North and the 
South.) Furthermore, due to a 5% in- 
crease in the cost of living in Northern 
cities and an 8% gain in Southern 
towns, the real average weekly earnings 
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1934 


smaller in August, 
than a year earlier in the North and 
25% smaller in the South. 

(2) Customary wage differentials be- 
tween the various degrees of skill have 


were 15% 


been narrowed by lifting the lowest- 
paid workers the most and the higher 
paid workers less. But there is nothing 
in the code that compels the mainte- 
nance of former differentials. 


(3) Certain evasion devices have 
been utilized in isolated instances. 
These sporadic infractions are easily 


magnified by union leaders and de- 
clared typical of the industry. 

(4) While rents of company-owned 
houses have not been raised in general, 
the bureau found a few concerns that 
had raised rents a little, and one that 
had doubled rents. These few instances 
have aroused resentment and eventually 
accusations of offsetting rate increases 
by rent increases are laid against the en- 
tire industry. 


Postal Savings 


Continued popularity of federal 
savings system irritates bankers. 


BANKERS are asking Comptroller of 
Currency O'Connor if he meant what he 
said, at the time bank deposits were 
guaranteed—that postal savings were no 
longer necessary and should be liqui- 
dated. This week the New York State 
Bankers Association added a measure 
providing gradual liquidation of the sys- 
tem to its agenda of desired legislation. 

New York banks are particularly con- 
cerned because when the federal savings 
bank was inflated to billion-dollar propor- 
tions, the bank scares of 1932-33 took 
away from private banks in the state a 
total of some $50 millions of deposits. 
Although the trend has been reversed 
since mid-1933, postal savings still holds 
$98 millions of deposits that New York 
City banks think they should have, along 
with $18 millions of upstate funds. 

Chicago bankers have even more 
urgent grounds for complaint. There 
the trend of _ savings deposits is 
still upward due to the climination of 
most of the community banks and the 
fact that the large banks discourage small 
savings accounts. Throughout the Mid- 
dle West, postal deposits continue to 
gain, contrary to the general trend. 

For the entire country, post office sav- 
ings started dropping off last year but 
were still almost $1 billion for the fiscal 
period to June 30, 1934, increased from 
$100 millions annual averages before 
the depression. When banks are re- 
quired by federal authority to reduce 
interest of deposits to 24% they can no 
longer offer any price competition 
against the government’s bank which 
pays 2% on certificates but 24% on 

nds. 






Fire Losses Low 


“Freakishly” few fires, bigge, 
premiums, and investment gain, 
help fire insurance companie— 
also rate drives. 


PROSPERITY came to the { 
business last year in surpr 
and from a surprising sot 
second consecutive year “fr 
fire losses improved underw: 
to a point where fire exe 
about the demand for rate 
certain to come when ann 
reveal the facts, 
First Gains Since 1929 
A 1934 fire loss of $275 
the entire country is estimated by the \ 
tional Board of Fire Underw 
duction from $317 millions i 
the lowest since 1919. Smalli 
were sufficient to offset the 
volume of business for that | 
1934's loss reduction was ac 
by an increase in premiums 
first gain since 1929. 
Individual companies report 
premium income ranging tr 
10% with estimates for all carriers 
tering around 7%, indicating a total 
the year around $650 millions. 1 
versed a trend that brought 1 
ums 33% under the record set 
Some companies sacrificed greater 
diate business for the sake of 
profits by eliminating unprofit 
that had been added in earlier 
to sustain volumes. 
For a second year, investme: 
and appreciation of portfol 
added to the improvement, 
the life insurance companies (8! 
1’34). Until annual statements ap; 
the best key to the net betterm 
come is provided by larger divid 
ments. Seven large companies i 
disbursements to stockholders and t 
were no dividend cuts among t! 
leading companies. Aggregate payment 
for the group were 7% larger 
1933. 
Quiet Celebration 
Fire insurance executives accept t! 
good fortunes without dancing 
streets. Small losses were a fortuitous a 
cident and another year can bring eq 
abnormal fire damages on the other sid 


Strict underwriting standards and fewer 


moral hazards were contributing fact 
Risks are better with deflated re: Le esta 
prices and correspondingly lower insut 
able values. 
fact that fires were’as rare among 
insured as insured properties. 

Natural and moral risks will ret 
normal in time and it is that thought t 
wrinkles the brow of the insuran 
when he hears of state rate-making b 
ies here and there inaugurating cuts, 2! 
contemplates the pressure that wil! 
for more of the same. 





But point is made of the 
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HELP WHEN NEEDED 


His job often is all the employee 
has and usually he cannot be- 
ath it to his wife and children. 


GROUP 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
continues the pay envelope for 


the family and makes lasting 
friendships. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J 














CONSIDER the 


ADVANTAGES 


OF establishing a Factory in 
LANCASHIRE to supply the British 
and Empire Markets under favour- 
able conditions. 


OR 
OF arranging for your specialty 
products to be made under licence 
by enterprising and capable 
LANCASHIRE FIRMS. 


LANCASHIRE is Britain's 
Leading Centre of Industry. 
Enquiries invited 
and treated 
in confidence. 


Write for free 
information and 
preliminary advice 
to:— 
J. BENNETT STOREY, 


General Manager 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 





LANCASHIRE 
MENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House, King Street, 
MANCHESTER, England 


oe THE TRAVEL & INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

ASSOCIATION of GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND, 

1 Pall Mall East, London, $.W.1, and British Empire 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new designs, 
new packages, new manufacturing 
and marketing methods. 


THE Vacu-Vent caps for glass j 
made by Armstrong Cork Products Co., 
have a patented pressure-release vent 
which simplifies packing or hot pro 
essing of the contents, while opening of 
the vent by pressure with an ordinary 
match will admit air so that the cap can 
|be unscrewed without difficulty 


ars, now 


A DUAL performance 
ward and 2 
|gear for more speed on the level, low 
low gear for easier starting and heavy 
pulling, has been made optional equip 
|ment on the 2- and 3-ton Model T-18 
General Motor trucks. This is the first 
time this principle has been used on 
trucks. 


axle, giving 8 for 


| THE new Eversharp pencil made by the 


| Wahl Company follows latest fountain | 


jpen designs with a transparent barrc! 
which permits checking of available lead 
supply at all times and a Red Spot gauge 


| telling when to refill. A broadside and 
| special deal”’ for de ilers acct my} anied 
the launching of the new model 

THE duPont Cellophane Co., I: has | 


developed a special type of Cellophane 

for W rapping butter, for which it claims 

improved keeping qualities, better pr 
. , 


cs 


ervation of original color, and drastic 


{reduction of shrinkag 
TRUSCON STEEL Co 
grid type of flooring 


oOduces a new 


intr ‘ 
tor bridges. It pro 


vides a light-weight reinforcement for 
concrete, rests on I-beams. Concrete is 


| poured into the framework, leaving the 
top flanges of the grid exposed to pro- 
vide tire traction 


THE H, J. Harrold Tool Co. is market 
ing a popular-priced home tool chest, 
| containing 7 all-steel utility tools. Price 
i brought down by simplified construc- 
tion and low-cost packaging. The chest 
is a corrugated carton developed by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co 


A NEW lightweight, translucent, com- 
pletely waterproof fabric, made from 
silk, is now being processed by West 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
It contains no rubber, is said to be acid 
proof, heatproof, not to crack, stick, 
harden, or deteriorate with age. Many 
uses are foreseen 





THE Ivers-Lee Co. has placed on the 
market a machine that, for the first time 
permits gelatin capsules or other fragile 
drug products to be packed automat- 
ically in individual packages of trans- 
parent material. 


reverse speeds, high-high | 


Het id 


SHORT CASI 
RECENT PRODUCT IMPROVEMENTS 


HISTORIES Of 


CASE NO. 1 


They eliminated six production 
operations... and made a 
better telephone bell box! 





® 


} 


muction Ope! inc a 


ston 


| It took nine proc 


| 


bell box in metal. Ic takes only three to make 
| a better box in a molded plastic! Blanking 
forming, trimming, grinding, sandbla 
phosphate finishing, scratch brushing, jay 
ning and baking were red for t i l 
box. Only three sit ple of ons mx 
removing fins and bufling . produce t 


molded box! And in addition to the savi 


production costs, the molded box is lighter in 





weight—reducing shipping expens 
structurally strong. Its lustrous, black f 
permanent; it won't dull dent, crack or chi 


| 
| 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
| COOKING UTENSILS 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 

DISPLAY STANDS 


if you moke... 


INSTRUMENT CASES 
WASHING MACHINES 


y , ”7 } . fy - fr 
You Can iower TOAHCTION 


— 
, ‘ i , 
costs or improve your product with Durez. 


Durez is a phenolic compound which is mold 
ed, under heat and pressure in steel dies, into 
almost any shape. It is light in weight, yet struc 
turally strong and abrasion-resistant. It comes 
out of the mold with a smooth, lustrous finish 
which doesn’t dull, crack, dent or peel. It is 
not affected by alcohol or most chernicals, I+ 
is perfect electrical insulation, and a slow con 
ductor of heat. Unlimited design possibilities 





1 


KC, ye u should be 


versatile material 


No matter what you ma 
familiar with this modern, 
Write (telling us what you make) for booklet 
“20 Applications” and suggestions on improv- 
ing your product with Durez. General Plastics, 


Inc., 276 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH 


DUREZ 


THE MODERN MOLDING COMPOUND 
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Railroad Speed Duels 


Chicago—St. Paul, Topeka—Kansas City, Philadelphia— 
New York contests threaten *“*‘The 400’s”’ new record. 


West, Middle West, and East—the 
speed race is on 

Stimulated by the wide publicity ac- 
corded Burlington's ‘Zephyr’ and 
Union Pacific's new streamliners, rail- 
road men are puzzling over ways and 
means of whittling down time schedules, 
are pushing technical advisers and man 
ufacturing engineers to the utmost in an 
effort to perfect faster locomotives 
steam, clectric, and diesel-powered—im- 
proved coaches. 

Curious fact about the fastest of 
America’s new trains, just put in opera- 
tion a fortnight ago, is its complete 
orthodoxy. “The 400,” pride of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 
isn't powered by diesel or electric en- 
gines, nor does it boast any lightweight, 
streamlined construction. It's just a reg- 
ulation, oil-burning iron horse that pulls 
the North Western's fancy but standard 
cars over the reballasted roadway bc 
tween Chicago and St. Paul. But it 
knocks off those 410 miles in 420 min., 
1 hr. and 12 min. less than the old 
schedule, for a record average of 58.8 
m.p.h., exceeding the “Century's” speed 
by more than 4 m.p.h 

How long this will remain tops is 
dubious, for the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific has just announced 
that its streamlined oil-burners, ordered 
last September from the American Loco- 
motive Co., and its new streamlined 
coaches which will be put in operation 
in the spring, will equal, if not exceed 
The 400's” record for the Chicago 
Twin City trip. 

Count in the Zephyrs 

But Burlington may beat the Milwau 
kee Road to it. Two new ‘‘Zephyrs,” 
streamlined, 3-car, diesel-electric units, 
will also go into service over the same 
route in the spring. Burlington, how 
ever, hasn't shown any hankering for 
speed laurels to date. Interested in 
economy as much as fast service, Bur 
lington has operated its present 
Zephyr” since November on the Kansas 
City-Omaha run at a scheduled speed 
of 49.5 m.p.h 

An impending speed race in Kansas 
may see the national crown moved far- 
ther out into the corn belt. Next Thurs 
day, after much fanfare including din 
ners to influential groups, demonstration 
rides, and consultation with leading 
Kansas business men about time sched 
ules, Union Pacific will put its famed 
3-car streamliner into regular service 
M-10000 will chop one-third of the tim« 
off the present schedule for the run 
from Kansas City, Mo. to Salina, Kan., 


, 


will travel the 187 miles in 34 hours, 
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including 9 stops. On the morning run 
from Salina into K. C., its passengers 
(only 108 of them if it carries a capacity 
load, for several seats have been re- 
moved to make room for luggage since 
originally built) will be able to buy a 
35¢ breakfast and on the return run 
in the evening, a 75¢ supper. Figuring 
that actual costs will average $1 per pas- 
senger meal, U.P. will charge its dining 
losses up to sales promotion. To keep 
coffee cups on the table, when the 
streamliner hits its 90-mile-an-hour 
speed, a system of special snubbers has 
recently been installed 

The Santa Fe Railway is already plan- 
ning to meet this greased lightning com- 
petition which it must face on the 67- 
mile run from Topeka to Kansas City. 
M-10000 is scheduled to make that part 
of its trip in 72 minutes, and Santa Fe, 
it is unofficially reported, expects to 
shave that by 2 minutes. To accomplish 
this, Santa Fe will either speed up its 
powerful new locomotive, M-190, which 
already operates on the Emporia— 
Topeka—Kansas City route, or will ac- 
quire other similar diesel-electric units 
to pull its standard coaches, air-condi- 
tioned probably to match U.P.’s im- 
provement 

Later this spring U.P. and Santa Fe 
will fight it out over a vastly longer 


U.P. hopes 


route—Chicago to the coast, 


POPULARITY RACE—Plenty of sti 


Chicago & North Western train which makes a 400-mile dash between ©! 
Both the Milwaukee Road and the Burli: 


and the Twin Cities in 400 minutes. 


to whittle about 19 hours 
544-hour schedule over t! 
route. One more car and 
gine are being added to M 
6-car streamliner, and 
units are being built, | 
plans call for 11-car trair 
9 cars, with 2 diesel en; 
1,200 hp. and one of 90¢ 

To meet this competitio: 
pushing completion of 
diesel locomotive, believed 
largest ever made, which 
der construction for the 
A double unit locomotiv: 
either end, it will be power 
900 hp., 2 cycle, 12-cylis 
engines (built by Winton FE: 
division of General Motors ( 
have a starting tractive pov 
000 Ib., a speed of 100 m.p 
Hitched to its crack train, t 
Santa Fe hopes to cut 15 
55-hour schedule for the 
trip between Chicago and | 
believes passengers will ap 
smoother ride which heavier 
presumably affords, anticipat 
ating costs will at least a; 
economies achieved by th« 
streamliners. (A saving of 
costs is reported for the Ze} 

Others Like Santa Fe 

Considerably interested in S 
plans, Burlington will exper 
a locomotive of similar d 
Chicago—Denver “Aristocrat 
Baltimore & Ohio has ord 
try out in Eastern service 

Chief interest in the East 
present in the schedule-chop} 


Underwood 4! 
ff competition looms for “The 400,” 


will throw high-speed, streamlined trains against it in the spring. 
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Last 
trains 
conell 
ice in 
custo! 





Pennsylvania Railroad will be abl 
probably in the next 2 months, 
on its fleet of 57 streamlined electric 
most powerful of that typ 
built, are ready for service. With 
electrification of the 227-mik 
veen Washington and New 
P.R.R. should be able to 
ver the 53.3 m.p.h. average which its 
ional” boasts 

he R ading Company 
PRR. between Philadelphia and 
York, is meanwhile experimenting 
nditioned, partly streamlined, 

ng steam locomotives. Draw 

| coaches and 2 Pullman cars, 
ne’s locomotive No. 108 last week 
0-mile experimental run from 
phia into Jersey City in 88 min 
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Lower Fares 


Eastman looks over the passenger 
trains—and the automobiles— 
concludes that fare cuts plus serv- 
ice improvements will bring rail 
customers back from highways. 
VORABLI 
senger fare cuts coupled with the 
of Transportation Coordinator 


results of experimental 


s study of passenger trathc and 
ICC's own investigation point defi 
» reductions in the standard rail- 
ire rate of 3.6¢ per milk 
Contending that passenger business 
n be made profitable by adjusting the 
to the density of travel, J R. Tur 
director of the transportation scry 
section of the coordinator’s office, 
mmmends coach rates of 14¢ a mile 
r hauls under 100 miles and 2¢ for 
stance travel; for parlor- and sleeping- 
ir accommodation the rate would be 3¢ 
ind for luxury travel in high speed, de 
luxe trains, 5¢. The new rates would be 
subject to quantity discounts for family 
and party travel, and mileage books 
would be available to salesmen and other 
nstant travelers. 
The railroads generally are asking the 
ICC not to fix a specific maximum or 
minimum rate but to leave them free to 
experiment. Eastern roads contend that 
the rate in their territory can properly be 
higher than in other territories, Spe- 
ial rate reductions have brought the 
average revenue per passenger mile in 
the East down to that elsewhere, but the 
dominant Eastern roads don’t want to 
sacrifice the high-class business travel 
which is not appreciably affected by the 
level of rates. Nothing short of an ICC 
order will get Pennsylvania, New Haven, 
and New York Central to make cuts. 
\ poll by Coordinator Eastman’s office 
6,000 “customers” revealed them in 
vor of a rate of 1.91¢ (weighted aver- 
age). Of these 26,000 individuals who 
imably patronize the railroads oc- 
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casionally, 25,000 are car owners wh 


report an avcrage cost of running an au 


tomobile of 631¢ a mile: or 3¢ a mile 


exclusive of insurance, depreciation, and 
overhead. Mr. Turney comments that 
the ordinary car owner can not be per- 
suaded that long trips increase the 


amount of de] 


| reciation, imsurance, and 


similar costs, and asserts that th rail 
roads have to meet what a car own 
thinks is his cost. Turney's theory ts th 


to break even the railroads would hav 
to increase their rates slightly, but to 
make a profit wo ild have to cut them in 
half. A poll of 700 railroad otticials 


showed that 72¢¢ regard the present 


standard rate as too high 
What They Lost 

The railroads spent $200 millions 
more than the $500 millions they took 
in ON passenger service in 1933; losses 
of $90 millions showed up in handling 
| 
handling coach passengers, $30 millions 
in sleeping- and parlor-car passengers, 
$33 millions in dining-car services. Set 
up differently, main line trains lost $187 
millions, branch lines $16 millions 

Rail passenger travel was no greater 
in volume in 1933 than at the turn of 
the century; in per capita expenditure 
it was Icss than in any year since 1871. 
Contraction is attributed almost entirely 
to the private automobile, as bus compe- 
tition has captured only 15% of total 
common carrier passenger business 

The recommendations for improved 
service leave nothing for the traveler to 
do but put on his coat and hat after tek 
phoning the ticket office that he is ready 


to go somewhere. Cab service, union | 


stations, inter-company trains to elimi 
nate changes, air-conditioned equipment 
on trips of any distance, collection and 
delivery of luggage, and transportation 
of the traveler's automobile for use at 
destination are a few of the ideas thrown 
into the lap of the railroads 
Car Changes Sought 

Numerous recommendations for im- 
proving equipment and operating meth- 
ods include reductions in weight of cars 
and in the number of cars in trains, also 
substitution of motor trains or buses for 
steam trains. Acquisition of Pullman op 
crations by the railroads is recommended 
to save $6 millions now spent in farm- 
ing out sleeping- and parlor-car service 

Thousands who replied to the passen- 
ger ballot were not backward in express 
ing their preferences: 739% want air 
conditioning; 60° want streamlined 
trains; 52% voted against tipping; 51° 
want station parking facilities; 45% 
want taxi delivery service; 459% want 
intelligible time tables and train an 
nouncers. Factors in rail transportation 
weighted according to the preference 
expressed for them were: convenience 
74%, comfort 68%, speed 58%, cost 
56%, safety 56%, scenery 30%, com 
pleteness of service 


23%. 


aggage and cxpress, $60 millions in| 


HOW 
. ¥. EDISON 


Uses REEVES 
Speed Control 





Number nine in a series 
showing REEVES 


Speed Control at work 


lw 1912, engineers at the Waterside Station 
of New York Edison Company installed a 
REEVES Variable Speed Transmission to 
control stoker speeds. ... So accurately and 
efficiently did this REEVES unit regulat« 
coal feed to boilers to meet varying steam 
load requirements that thirteen more 
REEVES Transmissions were installed 
during the next three years. 

All fourteen of these REEVES units have 
been in centinuous 24-hour service ever 
since. . . « Instant, accurate speed adjust- 
ability is provided over 4:1 range, giving 
speed variation on stoker shaft from .044 to 
-177 r.p.m.—tegulating coal feed to ounces 


| of coal per hour. 





Above—REEVES Horizontal Enclosed Design 
Transmission. Complete REEVES line provides the 
correct unit-——size, design, control and speed range 
—for application on any criven machine or gr« 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 
Without obligation send us copy of Handbook of 
Modern Speed Control. (pw-t-38) 


Name 


Company 





Address 
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National Retailers Go National 


Department store heads leave technical problems to 
department heads, debate the economics of the code era. 


DEPARTMENT and dry goods 
owners and executives, representing 
over 5,100 such establishments, packed 


store 


the halls and corridors of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, last week, for 
the 24th annual convention of the 


National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

In fact, the topics that commanded 
the interest of the executives who 
crowded the main ring of the show, the 
Grand Ball Room, differed little from 
those now engaging the attention of the 
74th Congress. They were: unemploy- 
ment reserves, NRA, federal relief, na- 
tional housing. 

Particularly significant was the asso- 
ciation’s approval of a ‘Retailers’ Eco- 
nomic Security Plan,’’ anticipating the 
President's message in its proposal of 
unemployment reserve funds, contrib- 
uted by employers, employees, and indi- 
vidual states. It was suggested that old- 
age security be provided by federal and 
state cooperation. 

It declared itself strongly opposed to 
all price-fixing devices,  price-listing 
plans, all production control which re- 
sults in raising prices. And, yet, after 
a year’s experience under the loss-limi- 
tation provisions of the retail code 
(#5 \-BW’—Nov!1'3 3), it re solved that 
it believes thoroughly in the value to 
all industry of loss-limitation — pro- 
visions.” (The distinction made was 
these are designed “not to fix prices or 
insure profits, but to prevent predatory 
price-cutting at the expense of living 
wages for the employce.”’) 

With a gain of over 1,200 new 
members since enactment of NIRA, the 
association is planning an _ intensive 
drive particularly directed at small 
stores, hopes to build up its authority in 
point of numbers. 

Federal Reserve figures show that 
1934 sales of 450 department stores in 
223 cities averaged 13% higher than in 
1933. Gains by districts were: Boston, 


5%; New York, 69%; Philadelphia, 
O%:; Cleveland, 17%: Richmond, 
189; Atlanta, 26%; Chicago, 18%; 
St. Louis, 15%; Minneapolis, 11%; 


Kansas City, 17%; San 


Francisco, 11%. 


Dallas, 


277CZ - 
%; 


Mail Order Straw 


New mail order catalogue shows 
price cuts, many changes. 


Prices quoted in Montgomery Ward's 
new spring catalogue are slightly below 
fall 1934 quotations and average 6% 
lower than those of a year ago. That's 
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how one mail order house reads the fu- 
ture. Ward has based prices strictly on 
current costs and if monetary standards 
should be changed, or new taxes im- 
posed, such situations are to be met by 
adjustments as needed. 

This latest catalogue, of which over 6 
millions are being distributed, is some 
70 pages larger than last year’s, shows 
impressive contrasts with the old-fash- 
ioned mail-order methods that were in 
vogue when Sewell Avery took the helm 
(BW’—Mays’ 34). 

As an example of the care with which 
illustrations have been selected, Ward's 
art department cites the fact that more 
than 200 legs were photographed in 
various positions to provide s.a. (sales 
appeal) for the hosiery pages. 

The effectiveness of Ward's present 
policies is reflected in the record-break- 
ing rise of 33° reported for 
the current fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 
1935, while net profits for 11 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1934 are reported at 
$9.3 millions against only $2} millions 
for the same period of 1953 


sales 


New Central Bank 


Argentina follows British sugges- 
tion and plans central bank. 


ARGENTINA has about as many inhabi- 
tants as Canada. Individual buying 
power is high in both countries, making 
them considerably more important in 
world trade than numbers indicate. 

Last year, Canada—urged by Great 
Britain—decided to create a_ central 
bank. It is just now being organized. 
Now Argentina—also urged by London 

voted to establish one. It will prob- 
ably be set up this year. 

The new central bank scheme is 
thoroughly British, though it is nothing 
new to Latin America. Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Uruguay all have central banks. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer, London ‘money 
doctor,” visited Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires several years ago, recom- 
mended in both cases the creation of a 
central bank which would hold the 
country’s gold reserve (only the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere has 
a larger gold reserve than Argentina), 
act as a bank of issue, and offer redis- 
count facilities to commercial banks. 

Argentina is accepting that advice 
now. The Banco de la Nacion is to 
become strictly a commercial bank, ac- 
cording to reports from Buenos Aires. 
The Caja de Conversion, present holder 








of the country s gold reser 
discontinued. A new < 
be created, half the 
furnished by the governn 
voting rights) and half b 
banks. Of 12 directors, tl 
will appoint 3, foreign bar 
Buenos Aires 


entra 


says that 


reasons for establishing a 
to regulate the quantity of 
means of payment, adapt 
the real volume of 
mote liquidity and the good f 
of banking; to insure suffici« 
serves to smooth out the fl 
the balances of payments duc 
and movements of capital ; 
as financial agent for the gov 

With the establishment 
banks in India and Canad 
practically completed thro 
Empire the chain of 
which is expected to strengt! 
financial dealings. Addition 
tina simply extends British fin 
fluence where trade and invest: 
are already strong 


USIN 


centr 


Foreign Trade 


Disappointed exporters — expect 
litle aid from Export-Import 
Bank in near future. 


ExPORTERS are not greatly inter 
the report that the Second Export 
3ank is making a survey of 
balances” of American funds in 
countries. For a year they have 
become optimistic with each 
nouncement from Washington « 
plan” which ultimately wou! 
foreign business. So far, Was 
has made only a few empty gest 

Blame is divided. Some say the St 
Department is delaying the agr 
Certainly Secretary Hull is an 
tionalist who will rush into no 
sighted agreements with a few 
which will jeopardize future tra 
tions with others. George N. P 
the President's Foreign Trade A 
would, left to himself, act prompt! 
boldly. He dreams of barter deals 
uitimately would broaden into triangular 
trade on a large scale. The two schemes 
clash. Some say that is why nothing has 
been accomplished to date. 

Latest disappointment is thc Brazil 
treaty. No one 3 months ago dreamed 
that it would still be under negotiation 
Current rumor now is that most of t! 
work of the last 6 months will be thr 
overboard with the arrival of th 
delegation from Rio. If the Brazil ' 
is to be something of a model for ot! 
trade deals, and if new demands !1 
Rio make it necessary to make a 
start on the terms, certainly exporter 
expect little from Washington 
spring that will help them. 
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Business Abroad 


World watches maneuvers looking toward new Franco- 
German rapprochement. Swiss fly storm signal in world 
monetary storm. Nazis float internal consolidation loan. 
(nited States and Far East exchange trade missions. 


ssiness as well as political interests centered in Geneva this week and 
problems discussed there were of sufficient weight to focus world attention 
ermany's success in winning back the Saar in an honest plebiscite has roused 
reactions. Though in general everyone is pleased, there are countries 


German minorities live as a result of the demarcation of boundaries at 

Versailles 15 years ago. Governments in these countries are slightly worried. 

Poland, Germany has made terms guaranteeing the status quo for 10 years 

yuania, in Czechoslovakia, and in Italy there are fairly large groups of 

who have been stirred by Nazi propaganda. Will Hitler's need of a 

injustice” to keep his followers 
behind him force the Berlin 

+1 


nt to take up the cause of thesc the whole Rome agreement only it G 
iny will become a member of tl 





Or will the goodwill ges- 





yee - Eastern Locarno accord (non-agere 
es of the French, and the pressure of lon nawenment in the Dansblen resice 
1 French, British, Italian, and where boundaries were ond 
ublic opinion force Germany pawned after the War). two 
vast non-aggression pact system months should bring answers to all t 


questions asked now by ans 


Rome and Paris and Moscow apne 
ness men who are atraid to make normal 





keep peace on the Continent ? commitments until they have at least 
lo Meet in London this formal assurance that nat il 
pect ponsible opinion in Berlin is still tagonisms are to lie dormant for a t 
ort tical over the future. Paris is gen- Attracting equal attention, at | 
peful. London has indicated among bankers, is the storm signal f: 
ll support the Franco-Italian Zurich that Switzerland’s monetary s 
eserve the integrity of Austria. tem is running into heavy weatl 
als will soon go to London Switzerland me of the five count 
this backing in writing. Brit remaining on the gold standard. Som 
ls are expected to stand behind ma ago, Swiss hotel keeper " 
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Germany 


Savings banks absorh first large 
Indus- 
trial activity expands. Television 


government bond issue. 


pushed by government. 


Bertin (Wirel (yert 
has been bu nt \ ! 
the 1 ‘ +} ~ 
+ } ‘ f { 
‘© B 
ther | e ff t \ , 
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: | 
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Sorte? 
SOVIET WONDER PLANE—A propaganda factory of big capacity, the 8-motored “Maxim Gorki” is one of the world’s largest 
airplanes. It has a wing spread of 209 feet, useful load capacity of 8 tons, speed of 150 miles per hour. The ship is designed for 
nationwide educational work, is equipped with a printing press (insert), movie screen and projector, photo laboratory, giant loud- 


‘peaker, telephone station, and radio. Passengers and crew have a bar buffet, bathroom, complete day and night accommodations. 
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pect that bank “ which hold these 
will themselves fare better, will po 
return to a dividend basis. 

Other business indicators are 
aging. Electric consumptisn is 
receipts are running about 150% abe 

f a year ago, with hopes developing 
that the railroads will return a smal 
profit for 1934. Pig iron and steel pr 

are well ahead of 
the previous year. Automobile registr: 
tions are gaining rapidly, though Amer- 
ican producers are finding it impossibl 
to get their m« out of Germany so 
are refusing to ship to German distrib- 
utor Only Ford, of the American 
manufacturers, is expected to display at 
annual salon in February. 

Savings Banks Absorb Loan 

The long expected government con- 
olidation loan made its appearance this 
week with the issue of 700 million 1 
(about $280 millions) of 4 
vhich were foisted on the 
banks, almost the only instituti: 

v liquid to absorb any vast amount 
of bonds. These funds will replace a 
part of the short-term debts now out 
tanding. Further financing is 

just soon as the market can be pre- 
pared for it, 

Germany, 
great deal of 
ment of television. 
(serman government 
radio industry with an daily 
television program, but the official tel 
vision laboratory in Berlin has produc 
ome very interesting devices now u 
the German radio industry for 
structing television receivers to be sold 
at very reasonable prices. There are 
now five companies in Germany manu 
facturing television sets. One 
set, with 3.9x5.9 inch screen, is 
little as $220 
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France 


Stocks firmer, bond prices rising. 
Citroén reorganization under way. 
Paris (Il ireless)—Last week's recov- 
ery on the Stock Exchange following 
the peaceful settlement of the Saar ques 

on has continued, rentes going to new 
highs. Gold shipments continue to leave 
the country but in no great volume. Ex 
change is steady. 

Less favorable the in 
crease in the number of unemployed, the 
sluggishness of the export trade, and 
the fresh rumor that a famous Paris 
department store is really in serious 
financial difficulties. This is less upset- 
ting in itself than an indication of 
weakness likely to appear in other retail 
institutions. Negotiations for reorgan 
ization of the bankrupt Citroén com- 
pany are reported to be making prog- 
Michelin (France’s great rubber 
manufacturer and large creditor of 
Banque Paris, and Lazard 
Fréres are leaders in the reorgani: 
vndicate, 

French foreign trade for 1934 has 
bright and itsgloomy aspects. Exports de- 
a little more than $3 millions 


factors are 


as 


ress 


itroen), 


9 ; 
ation 
its 


clined only 
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WOMEN AT WORK—The Japanese have made long strides in mechani 


still have developed no machine that 
laborers. Now, as decades ago. coal 
barges up these human conveyor lines 


below the 1933 figure. Imports dropped 
$36 millions, 
in the trade deficit of nearly 48%. 

cials attribute the cut in imports last } 
more to the quota system than to any 
other factor. Greatest import drop was 
n raw materials. Manufactured goods 
suffered the greatest shrinkage in the ex- 
port field. Commerce with the colonies 
now constitutes nearly 30% of total 
foreign trade, , 


which made possible a cu 


Great Britain 


London is nervous over the long- 
term future. Cheaper yen darkens 
foreign trade outlook. 


Lonpon (Cable)—The high level of 
gilt-edged security prices is causing a 
rush of municipalities and similar bodies 
to the market for conversions. These 
issues have the approval of the Treasury 
and range from £10 millions for the 
London County Council to £2 and £3 
million issues for smaller localities. 
Strong municipalities and such organi- 
zations as the Metropolitan Water Board, 
the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board 
are now able to borrow readily at 23%. 
The deduction is that the Treasury is 
prepared to keep the market firm for 
some time to come. It will certainly en- 
deavor to keep it at not higher than 23% 
until the bulk of the borrowing under 
new | bill is contracted. This 
(BlV—Jan12°35) good 
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Underw 
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Cana 
Parliam 
zram f 


will coal ocean liners as cheaply 
in small rope baskets passes from 
to the bunkers of big trans-Pacifix 


orm: 

press when introduced th Govern 

a L sas. 1, 
sling Ee geccessecasns Miemipe 2 armer 
law, the government w 
try, fixing the elect 
vember. This is, so 

The cabinet has tak 
German turn in foreig 
do its utmost to persuade 
Italy to agree to Germat 
under a limitation agre ; 
opening the League door to H 
adverse balance of British trad 
shrinkage in invisibles is mal 
government apprehensive of t 
The outlook is not improved by 
man barter pacts which seem 1 
cially successful in regions wh 
trade is most involved. If Bi: 
port to Germany’s arms equ 
could affect both the actual situ 
Britain’s own psychological at 
Hitler, a new series of German 
credits might become possible, 
movement being thus rendet 
sary. 

There is apprehension also 
the full significance of the incr: 
official Japanese price for gol 
depreciation of the yen means t 
to Britain: increased competiti t 
eign markets from cheap yen 
fears of a Japanese default. Ja 
ports are heavy, her budget is un! 
her military program is strong—i! 
pay her both financially and 
to stage a default some t 
Japan’s sterling loans amount 
£85 millions. Of her debt servi 
£8 millions come to London 
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n’s visit to London has re- 


Fiand on : . 
ad rumors that France is pressing an 
sediate stabilization of sterling. The 
sal British policy is unchanged—an 


lent pound” with readiness to 

ilization when Roosevelt 
the right move. Under no circum- 
; he pound be linked to gold. 
re is no Chance of world stabiliza- 
snd at present there is no chance— 
would prefer to risk the tem- 
ary upset to her exports of devalua- 
‘hy the gold bloc, in the expectation 
+ their linking themselves to sterling 
ald low and thus give a new and 
terling bloc in which new 





le 3 ments could be made leading 
kind of sterling free trade area. Ex 
s agree that sterling momentarily is 
r-valued when compared with the 
‘ar, and under-valued against the 


\ big adjustment must there 
e be made before world stabilization 
‘easible. If the trouble over the gold 
sse in the United States is overcome, 
s adjustment might take place. It is 
y generally assumed in London that 
sevelt has abandoned the policy of 
ntinuous dollar depreciation and that 
will not again throw the exchanges 
confusion, although he would natu- 
y take steps against any great appre- 
the dollar against sterling 


Canada 


Parliament receives Bennett pro- 
sam for economic and social re- 
form: legislation to be rushed. 
Government will subsidize wheat 
armers if necessary. 


va—The “speech from the throne” 
med to Canadians the determina- 
Minister Bennett 
once on his program of eco- 
d social readjustment. Pro- 
the legislature announced in 
h varies little from the Prime 

recent broadcasts (BIl’— 


19°35) 


Prime to get 


Bennett's declared intention 
through these measures at 
n is realized will depend on 
al strategy of the parties on 
fa general election. The Oppo- 
ght conceivably decide to let 
pass without approval or condem- 
1 order to get the government 
untry the sooner. Should the 
n decide to challenge each 
legislation in prolonged debate, 
would have two courses open 
| invoke the parliamentary rule 
re to limit debate and with his 
ial majority force through his 
m in a short session, claiming 
country wanted action rather 
Or he could meet an Opposi- 
lockade by dissolving parliament 
ppealing to the country on the 
| that he desired to put his meas- 
rough without delay but was pre- 
| by the Opposition. 
ickenzie King, Opposition leader, 
1 the challenge of the Prime 
ter by maintaining that the gov- 
t had stolen its new policy from 


nonttine 
A 4 


' 
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the Liberal party, and therefore he was 
not prepared to oppose it. 

Also revealed in the opening sessions 
of parliament was the fact that Wash- 
ington and Ottawa are to open negotia- 
tions soon on a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. A new agreement was made with 
France last year, and one with Austria 
renewed. Poland is the only other ma- 
jor country with which trade negotia- 
tions are now under way. 

Bonus to Wheat Farmers 

Wheat held market attention all week 
John R. McFarland, general manage: 
ot the central selling agency of the Can 
adian wheat pools, and rep 
the Ottawa government in its policy « 
supporting Canadian wheat prices, ce 
clared recently that May wheat will stay 
pegged at 80¢, despite pressure at that 
level, and that he will take delivery in 
May. In usually well informed quarter 
this is interpreted as presaging creation 
of a government wheat board to take 
over the wheat altogether at the pt gged 
price or the market price at the time of 
acceptance and to dispose of it gradually 
as the world market will absorb it and 
at such prices as can be obtained. This 
would mean that the government would 
stand the loss involved in the difference 
between prices at which it was able to 
sell the wheat and the price paid to the 
farmer at time of delivery. This differ- 


resentative ol 


ence would amount to a bonus to the 
farmers. 

It is believed that McFarland holds 
about 244 millions of the 257 million 


bushels in storage, and that it cost him 
from 80¢ to &85¢. Carrying charges 
amount to about a cent a bushel a month, 
or in the neighborhood of $25 millions 

The market has rallied after the re- 
cent slump but Canadian wheat is mov- 


ing out slowly. It is estimated that 
about 90 million bushels have been ex- 
ported since the commencement of the 
crop year. Last autumn’s predictions 
from London that Canada would dis- 


d 
pose of the bulk of the carry-over dur- 
ing the crop year are now recognized 
as having been based on miscalculation 
If the government establishes a wheat 
board to assume outright ownership in 
May it will not dump wheat but with 
Argentina in the market it will doubt- 
less take what loss is necessary to reduce 
its holdings. 

In view of the approach of the general 
election, no other course than the main- 
tenance of the peg and acceptance of 
delivery was open to the government 
without its facing serious loss of pres- 
tige in the Prairie Provinces 


Far East 


Orient and United States plan ex- 
change of trade missions. 


3uSINESS men from the United States 
will leave the Pacific coast in March on 
a trade mission to Japan and China. 
Call in Japan will be brief; in China, 
the commission is expected to spend as 
much as three months studying trade 
possibilities and the peculiar demands 
of the Chinese market. 


J ipance 


a trade visit. Inc 


operation \ 


government a group of Japanese leaders 
plan to come to the United Stat this 
pring to study possibilities for a re 
ciprocal trade agreement. Japan is one 
ot America’s “big five” markets, takes 
vast quant of 1 cotton, lumber 

11 hinery. China buvs much less 
but is almost always one of the 10 larg- 
est markets for United States exports. 

There is a rush of vearend business 
in China. Oriental New Year « on 
Feb. 3 this year and the Chinese iccord- 


to ttle 


ing to custom, ruggling 


are st v ti 
all outstanding obligations by that time. 


Latin America 


Brazilians arrive for default and 
trade talks. Argentina will build 
system of grain elevators. 


Trape delegates from Brazil arrived in 


New York this week to carry on discu 
sions with bankers and exporters before 
continuing to Washington to negotiate 
with government officials concerning 
both the default m foreign debts 
(Bl 1235) and the new trade 
agreement, pend ng 1 Lol I 
mont! rhe com ion 1s expecting to 
continue to Europe within three wecks, 
o that me dee n is likely to be an- 


nounced within that t 
Brazil are being temporarily 
until the foreign exchange at 
payments are settled. 
Argentina’s plan for a new central 
bank (page 24) caused small excitement 


Shipments to 
held up 


1 interest 


in New York. Sir Otto Niemever 1 
ommended this move’in Buenos A 
several years ago, and th tl \rget 


tine always strongly influenced by Brit- 
ain, New Yorkers have rather tici- 
pated the move. 
After Building Materials 
What did stir exporters in the United 


States is the report that the Grain Ele- 
vators Committee, appointed some time 
ago by the Argentine government to 


consider the construction of va 
facilities within the Argentine 


y which 
would make it n necessary 


t t rage 
» longer to 
dump Argentine wheat on the market 
no matter what the price, has provision- 
ally approved a plan for the construc- 
tion of 14 terminal elevators, with a 
total capacity of 660,000 tons, and 450 
camp elevators with a total capacity of 
650,000 tons. Plans and specifications 
for the terminal elevators have already 
been drawn up, and it is understood that 
tenders for their erection will shortly be 
called for. 


Credit conditions and collec ns im 
Latin America are improving. Accord- 
ing to the latest report of the National 
\ssociation of Credit Men, credit cor 
tions have impr 1 in 16 of the 21 


republics. Greatest gains have come in 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Cuba, though there has been marked 
progress in Panama, Argentina, Bra: 
Peru, and Salvador. Collections 
most prompt in Peru, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, Cuba, Haiti, Panama, 
Colombia, and the Dominican Republi 
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litigation put a dead hand on new activ- 


contre 


ide chance—would only require a 


Money and the Markets 


Financial world, waiting for gold clause decision, studies 
Treasury program that includes longer terms, baby 
bonds. Stock traders read only court news—on which 
bond market thrives. Cold wave lifts farm prices. 


THeE financial world recovered its poise 
during the last week, but uncertainti poure 
about the outcome of the gold claus In 


{ +} 


truct 
the ¢ 


more 


4 at the earliest. However, it is 
ally agreed that even a decision 
st the government—given an out- 


Te- ers’ 


Loan Corp. 


The present bondins 


to be raised. The Tr 


working under limits t 
tional long-term bonds to 
medium-term notes to |] 
lions, with the only lat 
and bills. Phe 
authorizations merely cl 
ing of the law to ¢ 
billions of bonds ret 

to consolidate 
aggregate amount. But 1 
the Treasury in a pi 
financing 
longer durations and 


cates 


notes al 
ol repatriated and te gold 
d back from Europe. 

Washington, the financial program 
took definite 


reign 


current r 


e government more 
Ihe Supreme Court, recessing form. Government lending activities are heavy floating debt as 
Monday without a ruling on the gold to continued, as indicated by pro- sented. 
acts, lett the issue in the air until po ils extend the life of the Recon- stage preparations 1 


long-term financing 

completion. Notwithsta 
tant disposition of the n 
government obligations ha 


ion Finance Corp. (page 15) and 
ommodities Credit Corp., to give 
bonding power to the Home Own- 
Government control 


huffling of the monetary New Deal. So is to be tightened Lending agencies to new high prices by 
e gold clause case should mean, at will be made more directly accountable pressure ol idle funds sé 
worst, merely an interim of unsettlkement to the Treasury and its central loan ment. The 3§0% bonds i 
hile new measures were put into effect. committee. The Administration, un- cember at par now cor 
ven with this feeling prevailing, new happy over what it considers a nig- premium. This reflects th 
ommitments were largely avoided this gardly credit policy among the banks institutions, corporation 
eck. Security quotations, exchange but restrained from launching its pro- from large investors who 
values, and commodity prices rebounded gram. of bank changes until its new exemption, 
irom their severe depression and then Federal Reserve Board eovernor, Governments Hit New Hie! 
tagnated, awaiting a new incentive to kr ] been confirmed, started to Baby bonds are expect 
move them. eed out the old-timers of the Reserv: mall buvers. They 
Heavy Influx of Gold vstem Directors of the individual denomination from $25 t 
But for all this passivity among finat bank » |] held office for 6 year last figure repre 
cial people thin of P orour ( t ] | l Ne lil P cl ise all l 
icance were happenin Outstandi ‘ lis in « tions would be 10 or ) 
ere accretions of almost another $100 I] the Treasury's big financial est would be provided | 
llions to gold stocks drawn in by thi pl ‘ likewi further untolded count from par. inste 
enhanced value of dollars against foreis \ut is sought for more long-t coupon Each mont! 
urrencies. Imports since last Nove bonds, more notes, in licu of short-term bonds would be offered 
ber approach the $300-million§ figur ce ficates and discount bills. Most re- at a specified discount 
nearly half the amrount of the gold rush vealing was the proposal for sellin post office 
last kebruary and March aiter the « ‘babv” bonds, the tirst  definit tep \ return of 24°, such 
lar was again tied to gold and $690 mil ward a pular flotation for the initial offer 
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$78 for a $100 bond maturing 
There would be no periodi- 
interest return and the bonds would 
narketable. Instead, the Treas- 
uld arrange to repurchase at 
i-annual dates, compensating 
for accrued interest. So set 
bonds would be practically un- 
large accounts or institutions. 

Bank Interest Cuts a Factor 
er the scheme would work is 
nable. An attempt to sell small 
ition bonds a few years back 
get far, and the only successful 
that direction was that made 
the huge patriotic campaign 
war financing. But the stage 
vay make a difference in this 
The compulsory reduction of sav- 
nk interest is merely delayed, not 
ed, and voluntary cuts are gen- 
effect. Consequently a 24% 
m the bonds would compete 
for savings deposits. Further- 
¢, the plan would lead to elimination 
tal savings bonds, leaving only 
2%-bearing postal certificates avail- 
savings with the government's 
m (page 20). Retirement of out 
ng postal bonds would free sonx 
9) millions that would be expected to 
lirectly into the new bonds. While 
Mint is inconsequential, it would 

e ball rolling. 

combination, the recent develop- 
ire inflationary but, at the same 
they argue against the possibility 
netary manipulation. Elaborate 
rations for orthodox, if novel, 
ng indicate no thought of using 
fits or currency issuance to meet 
However, more gold is being 
lated into excess bank reserves, 
ntly standing at $2.1 billions and 
enting a potential credit inflation 
“0 billions. Also the sale of bonds 
nk depositors is ultimately infla- 
because it converts inactive time 
first into government deposits 
en into commercial balances as 

vernment spends the money. 
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Stocks 
SPECULATIVE security transactions have 
declined to a practical standstill, opera- 
tors having retreated to the sidelines 
until they hear from the Supreme Court 
or are stirred by some stronger incen- 
tive than is provided im the current 
news. In that frame of mind, even a 
spectacular gain in steel recovery, ordi 
narily a potent market influence, has 
been disregarded Utility stocks have 
been whipped around on the succession 
ot Washington developments in_ the 
holding company situation but generate 
no considerable interest and net price 
changes are negligible 

So small is the volume that buying of 
preterred stocks has made up a large 
part ot the recent business, interest in 
that division having been stimulated by 
a number of dividend resumptions and 
back-payments 

Average prices have retraced about 
half the course of the January break 
and struck a stalemate. In the rally the 
heavy industries were singled out for 
special attention, steels and electrical 
equipment featuring the trading. Mer 
chandising shares, chemicals, even the 
oils, were in demand for a time, the 
latter reflecting the progress of regula 
tion through Congress 


Bonds 
In the face of disturbances in other 
markets incident to the gold contract 
controversy, bonds are being pushed to 
progressively higher levels by an in 
vestment demand that has actually 
grown more intense because of the in 
trusion of this new element in the 
picture 

Its influence works in two ways. The 
flurry of switching into obligations car- 
rying gold clauses started off the buying 
wave. In that movement, governments 
generally pushed up to a new tidemark 
and held it. That seemed to unleash 


buvi i by rh t \ >nad been h 
tating in t ught that a top had been 
reached and t t ip ble t ictiol 
im store \ t ld Cy 
ha at lerread 1 ew ca 
financing and dis« | tl likelihood 
it new oftet will | otal | t 
unt (page 16). 
| er-grad 
n prov . 
the market, th 1 1 attractive- 
ness resulting trom tl IX nstruction 
Finance Corp, plans for ret 
reorganization ot the weal ] (pa 
15). Prices have erased | 
the slump of 2 weeks a } 
oup wa among tl hardest 
the fear that s« rs i 1 tl! 
increased 69 bv «¢ t " 
gold clause ( itract 
Municipal bonds have completely 
nored the gold clau tuat 
ippreciable price distinction is ma 
between gold and legal tender bonds and 
new offerings have continued to attract 


keen bidding. 























Postum, a wholesome beverage 
made from roasted whole wheat 
and special bran, is the meal 
time drink in 2,500,000 homes 
a favorite for 40 years with 
young and old alike. 
One of the products of 
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Commodity Markets 
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With almost complete cessation of that commodity. The nx 
speculative operations actively traded 700,000 bales added t 
commodities have suffered in price, and ments unused last ye 
1 . I - = 
alter registering a technical rebound carry-over next Augi Veek 
{i from the recent break, prices have bales, some 3. millior 
| drift ted with narrow meaningless fluctu- desired. In addition, « 
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easy to make satirical re- 
the fate of National Thrift 
Its executive committee, too 
f go into the red, and unable to 
any money for support of the 18 
id movement, has about decided to 
p and go home. 
iy be just as smart to be thrifty as 
Gcy’s says it is. “The Ten Command- 
‘s haven't been repealed, and virtues 
t are still to be counseled,” the 
remarked. But it feels there 
preaching saving just now, 
on everyone else is urging people to 
end, with the government setting the 
There are other things to be 
| of course. Too few people have 
thing to be thrifty with just now. And 
good old-fashioned homilies about 
gct the Bronx cheer from folk who 
| save and save—only to see their sav- 
gs wiped out, whether they were in 
inks, or invested in real estate, or guar- 
teed mortgage bonds, or what not. 
Loss of respect for the virtue of thrift 
ust one of the countless items in the 
| we are paying and shall have to pay 
for this depression. As soon as the pri- 
tions of the early settlers had been 
vercome, America became a careless, 
steful country. Careful savings had no 
in our mode of life. It took the 
World War to teach the habit of invest- 
ent. It took earnest and concerted pro- 
yting by insurance companies, savings 
| loan associations, and savings banks 
multiply thrift converts into important 
 ¢ portions. 
The tragedy is that the growth of 
rift coincided with the great boom, and 
the proceeds of thrift went into inflated 
curities. The thrifty feel betrayed, by 
e course of events if not by rascals. It 
ll take years to rebuild confidence and 
reate the saving habit. And the great- 
t loss is in national character, not in 
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Lars 





») USE 


APOTHEOSIS of something or other is the 
streamlining of baby carriages. New 
nodels at the Chicago furniture show 
ive knee action, too. Balloon tires are 
Automatic feed and a good muffler 

me next. 


A “WINK” is 1/200 minute, The unit 

was invented by motion study experts, in 

whose sight a minute is as a day. And 

w they have a clock, driven by 110 volt 

synchronous motor, which measures 

vinks.” The long hand goes round the 
| 20 times a minute. 


PALLADIUM, Cousin to platinum, known 

¢ 1803, has become commercially im- 
portant and last year gained fast in favor. 
t costs $23 am ounce as against platinum 
ind gold at $35. Principal use so far is 
n dentistry, but it also is used in book- 
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Editorially Speaking— 





binding (for edge gilding and die stamp- | 
ing) and palladium leaf has various| 
decorative applications 

THE tree belt plan isn’t dead by any 

means. Early reports to this effect were 

cxaggerate d. The Forest Service is doing 
preliminary work out of an office set up 
in Lincoln, Neb. It is making short-term 

leasing commitments with landowners, 

carrying option to renew on long lease, 

or to buy. The plan is to buy scedlings 

from commercial nurserics, at least for 

a start. Soils and tree types are being 

tested. 


ACCOUNTANTS insist at least one good 
result will come out of the unsuccessful 
prosecution of Samuel Insull. They say 
at least they'll have few arguments with 
corporate clients henceforth over the 
question of whether to enter as income 
stock dividends retained in the portfolio 
of the recipient 

popular hercafter 


The practice won't be 


ALLIS CHALMERS held open house in its 
155-acre Milwaukee plant a week ago 
for 30,000 guests. The morning was 
given over to 18,000 employees and their | 
families—the first time papa ever had a} 
chance to show Minnie and the kids 
where he worked and what he did. In 
the afternoon, 12,000 other guests filed 
through the 3 miles of shops and foun 

dries to glimpse the 150,000 h.p. tur- 

bines being built for Boulder Dam, jump 
when 2 million volt artificial lightning 
crackled, study all the machinery used to 
produce and process wheat, from plow 

to flour mill. A good time was had by all 


; Pe 
Froyp B. OLSON isn't going to turn 
Minnesota into a cooperative common.- | 
wealth, after all. When the Farmer- | 


Labor Governor was reelected by 75,000 | 
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AIR EXPRESS 
SHIPMENTS 


Make up packages as 
for rail shipment. 


Telephone Air Express 

Division of the Railway 
Express Agency, or call a 
Western Union messenger. 


Door to door pickup and 

special delivery in prin- 
cipal cities at no extra cost. 
Packages are sent via first de- 
parture on fastest schedule, air 
or air-rail to any point in the 
United States. 


Air express travels at a 

speed of 2300 miles over- 
night! Practically all types 
of merchandise accepted 


C. O. D., Prepaid or Collect. 


Flown in 3-mile-a-minute multi- 
motored passenger planes of United 
Air Lines and other lines. 


For Local Schedules and New Low 
Rates Telephone 
Air Express Div. of the 
Railway Express Agency 
(or call Western Union) 


Add a new word to your telegraph 
code: AIRYX. Means “Ship by 
Air express, div. Ry. Express agcy”. 














plurality, it was taken for granted by ap-| 





prehensive Easterners that he would 
forthwith put his platform into law. He 
was for publicly-owned utilities and | 
packing plants, state-owned banks, state | 
price-fixing, and other things as radical. | 
But the first test in the new legislature | 
shows the conservatives in full control. | 
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Olson's personal popularity, it now ap-| = 


' 
pears, is one thing; faith 1m his ideas is| 


something else again 


IN an article headed ‘Oil Burner Battle’ 
(BW —Dec29'34) the statement was 
made “Delco dropped its unit to $295 all 
over the country.” This statement was 
too broad. Delco’s minimum installed | 
price is $285 (in New Jersey). In Maine, 
New Hampshire, Eastern Massachu- 





setts the lowest installed price is $315, 
a reduction from $340 last August. Gen- 
erally the new Delco prices run from) 
$300 to $315 | 
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Let’s Not Be Stampeded 


This is a particularly docile Congress, 
but it is earnestly to be hoped that it 
has retained enough independence to 
ignore the President's insistence that 
the social security program be rushed 
into law within a few weeks. 

The reason given for haste—that 
44 state legislatures are in session, and 
will not be again until the next odd- 
numbered year—is not overwhelming. 
Special sessions can be called. Or, 
for that matter, a country which has 
existed this long without unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions 
can wait until 1937 to found them. 

But the reason for deliberate action 
is imperative. The Wagner bill is 
complex, confused, full of holes, full 
of faults. It ought not be passed with- 
out many amendments, some of them 
drastic. The job of overhauling it 
will take time. 

In saying this, we are not lining 
up with those who oppose enactment 
of a social program. Nor are we ar- 
guing that no action should be taken 
until the perfect law has been devised. 
There never was a perfect law, and we 
think this session of Congress might 
well make a beginning on the social 
program. But this is going to be a 
long session. With diligence and the 
determination to do the job right, 
Congress can frame a vastly improved 
bill in 6 or 7 months, and pass it. 

The most serious defect in the 
Wagner bill is that it sets up no stand- 
ards to which a state must conform 
in order to share in the fund collected 
by federal taxation of payrolls. Any 
old kind of bill would empower a 
state to demand its share. 

The only excuse for federal inter- 
vention is the great desirability of uni- 
formity. Yet the Wagner bill wholly 
ignores this fundamental. It should 
take no extended argument to prove 
that unemployment insurance plans 
cannot be allowed to vary between 
states. In the first place, if there is 
a great disparity between benefits, 
labor will be effectively restrained 
from moving out of generous states 
to states less generous—or, shall we 
say, more prudent? Conversely, states 
desirous of attracting labor from their 
neighbors have here a powerful means 
of recruitment. Second, left entirely 
to the play of their own politics, how 
many states will enact sound plans? 
What kind will Huey Long’s kept 
legislature enact? 


+ 


Tucked deep in the tremendous 
verbiage of the Wagner bill are 
labor provisions which deserve to be 
dragged out for careful scrutiny. No 
state may refuse a man benefits be- 
cause he declines to go to work in 
a plant where there is a strike, nor 
may he be denied benefits because 
he will not go to work in a factory 
where he would be required to join 
a company union, or where he would 
be obliged to resign from a labor 
union. It is highly significant that 
these are almost the only requirements 
set up for state participation! Not 
actuarial soundness, not rate of bene- 
fits proportioned to normal wage or 
to length of service—none of these 
things concern the Senator, but only 
the labor clause. 

It is our belief that employees, em- 
ployers, and the state should contrib- 
ute to any unemployment insurance 
plan. Not because of abstract eco- 
nomic principles (it is debatable 
whether any are involved), but for 
very good psychological reasons. The 
workman has a right to feel that the 
benefits are something to which he is 
fully entitled because he paid for 
them. The 3-way plan also is the 
best insurance known against con- 
stant hiking of benefits under politi- 
cal pressure. The workman will hesi- 
tate to increase his contribution, the 
employer resists for the same reason, 
a even the hardiest legislator hesi- 
tates to increase taxes that fall on the 
great body of his constituents, instead 
of on a special class, as employers. 
Any law passed should require this. 

Itc would be better, too, if the 
Wagner bill were split into parts, 
each dealing with one subject. That 
would lead to clear thinking, and to 
discrimination. It should not be nec- 
essary to vote against unemployment 
insuramce because of unsound provi- 
sions in an old age annuity plan; it 
should not be made necessary to vote 
for an unsound unemployment insur- 
ance plan rather than kill the desirable 
parts of an omnibus bill. To force 






such wholesale approval or 


proval is an old piece of Politics 





strategy. Let the measures be x 
rated, and each can be considered’. 
its merits. Then there will be ber,, 
chance of getting sound amendmen. 
Social benefits, once Stine 





never can be abandoned. 

be diminished. Sound be fin 
all-important. It appears ¢ 

fort to stampede Congress jnty 
cipitate and unqualified endorsem,, 
of the Wagner bill, as is, alread, has 
aroused opposition both among ¢,. 
perts and among the members of 
Congress. More power to them, 











Washington Takes 
Over the Banks 


Organized business seems wholly yp. 
concerned with the practical certaing 
that our banking and credit system 
about to be nationalized and social. 
ized in fact if not in form. The 
Administration goes serenely about 
the business of preparing to tak 
complete charge and nothing is being 
done either to forestall the scheme or 
to protest against it. 

Nationalization is to be accom. 
plished not by creating a central 
bank owned by the government, but 
by converting the Federal Reserve 
System into a central bank wholl 
controlled and operated by 
Administration. It is to be socialized 
in the sense that the credit of the 
country is to be controlled and dis. 
persed for financing whatever ¢ 
Administration considers a fitting ex- 
penditure in behalf of social welfare. 

Plans are drafted and appointments 
agreed upon quite openly and com- 
placently as though the laws had 
already been amended and contfisca- 
tion had taken place. The governors 
of the Federal Reserve banks are to be 
appointed and there is extended dis- 
cussion as to who will constitute the 
board of directors for the 12 Reserve 
banks. The fact that the commercial 
banks of the country have invested 
their money in the capital of the 
Federal Reserve banks and by law 
appoint two-thirds of the directors is 
completely ignored. Ignored also is 
the indisputable fact that extra legal 
control over the Federal Reserve 5ys- 
tem was almost solely responsible for 
the inflation of the ’20’s and the de- 
pression of the ’30’s. 
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